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THE TRADITION OF FIGURE PAINTING AND CONCEPTS 
OF MODERN ART IN FRANCE FROM 1845 TO 1870 


JOSEPH C. SLOANE 


When Baudelaire, in his account of the Salon of 1846, remarked, “It is true 
that the great tradition has been lost, and that the new one has not been made,’ 
he was referring to the tradition of figure painting, a branch of the art which had 
always occupied the topmost position in the hierarchy of types regularly em- 
ployed by earlier French critics. In this sentence he calls attention to a signifi- 
cant fact which was to have profound effects upon the later history of painting 
in general. The purpose of the present study is to examine the period from about 
1845 to the Franco-Prussian War, in order to make clear certain contemporary 
ideas about “modern” art and the place of figure painting in them. These ideas 
have a considerable range, and, in the light of the art to which they were applied, 
they form an instructive corollary to the actual paintings themselves through an 
understanding of which of them were shared or adopted in actual practice, and 
which were ignored or rejected. 

Many of the critical points of view which were current under the Second Em- 
pire had been put forward in the years following the establishment of the July 
Monarchy as writers became more and more concerned with the problem of an 
art which would be appropriate to the times. The growth of this concern and 
the variety of ideas which were involved in it, have been discussed by Leon 
Rosenthal in his book, Du Romantisme au realisme,? but although the year 1848, 
which marks the end of his study, was indeed a sort of climax, as he points out, it 
did not bring to an end the discussion of the immediate future of art. A conser- 
vative reaction set in almost immediately thereafter, making it clear that the 
questions raised during the preceding years were still unsolved, and the argu- 
ments continued with unabated vigor. Rosenthal’s analysis of the diverse and 
conflicting trends in painting during this earlier period reveals the fact that al- 
though there had been experimentation and diversity, no strongly-rooted style 
made its appearance in the field of figure painting, and that theories about a new 
art had little nourishment in the works themselves. The period after the close 
of his book actually witnessed the appearance of what was, basically, a genuine 
modern art, and thus the contemporary writing on this subject takes on a new 


1 Charles Baudelaire, ‘‘Salon de 1846”, in Curiosités esthétiques, Oeuvres completes, Ed. 
Crépet, Paris, 1923, p. 196. 

2 Paris, 1914. For even earlier statements of some of them, see Rosenthal, La Peinture 
romantique, Paris, 1900. 
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significance. This new art imposed a severe test upon the critics who had the 
difficult task of recognizing and evaluating it in its earliest years.’ 

From the foundation of the Academy in the 17th century onward, writing 
about art had been primarily concerned with subject matter, the relation of pic- 
torial or sculptural content to that of other artistic media, the means by which it 
might be most effectively treated, and other considerations of a similar nature. 
Of all subjects, man, especially in his more spiritual and moral aspects, had been 
easily the most important. Toward the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 
19th centuries, however, an increasing number of writers turned to somewhat 
different views, Mme. de Stael even going so far as to say that ‘Those who don’t 
love painting very much in itself, attach great importance to the subjects of 
pictures...’ Such statements, of course, indicated a radical reversal of the 
previously accepted notions about art as one of the greatest instruments for the 
moral and spiritual betterment of man. The whole traditional concept of the 
ideal was threatened by new attitudes which were more concerned with emotional 
reactions, individualism, contemporaneity, and the importance of style. Never- 
theless, the old hierarchy of forms which set “la peinture d’histoire” at the pin- 
nacle of artistic achievement, and landscape and still life at the foot, was too 
firmly rooted to be easily overthrown, and it remained generally in force until the 
middle of the century'’—in the most conservative circles, in fact, it was scarcely 
discredited until the end of it. Following the exile of David, the two greatest 
figure painters in France both believed in different aspects of this tradition, a fact 
which was duly noted by contemporary critics. Baudelaire, for example, in 
spite of his admiration for Delacroix, could not fail to notice that his subjects 
were not modern, and his brilliant appreciation of the quality of Ingres’ style did 
not extend to his themes. The less famous painters of both liberal and conserva- 
tive groups were also content to work within the broad confines of the old con- 
cepts of the nature and function of subject matter. At the end of the period, 
however, anti-traditionalism was common, if not actually universal, among the 
younger progressives who made it clear that history painting was not for them. 
Fundamentally, the new spirit in art was indicative of a different idea of man’s 
place in the world; instead of being the superior creature of the classic tradition, 


* For purposes of convenience, the year 1845 has been used as a starting point, but ac- 
tually no one year in this decade can be singled out as being entirely decisive. The events 
of 1848 undoubtedly had an effect on art, but the process of change was too gradual to be 
thus sharply defined. Space does not permit a discussion of all types of painting, and for 
reasons which will be discussed later, figure painting alone will be considered. Style, 
which was a vital factor in the evolving art of the time, has been omitted in order to focus 
the discussion on problems of content. 

4 Mme. de Staél, De l’ Allemagne, Ed. Charpentier, Paris, 1886, p. 406. 

5 Rosenthal points out that there was a considerable upsurge of traditionalism in 
nearly all its forms during the years from 1830 to 1848. (Du romantisme au réalisme, passim, 
but esp. Chaps. IV, VI, and VIII). 

6 Cf. Rosenthal, op. cit., passim. However, it is important to distinguish between cer- 
tain narrow traditions such as that of the Ecole or the Institut, and the broader European 
tradition which included the great masters of all countries since the beginning of the Renais- 
sance. During the July Monarchy, French painters were increasingly influenced by the 
latter. 
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he was now an object, in many ways like other objects, and though he was pre- 
sumably still the most interesting of these, he was shorn of much of his erstwhile 
grandeur and pathos. The Emperor Napoleon in Ingres’ ceiling for the Hétel de 
Ville was a basically different creature from the unfortunate Maximilien in the 
famous painting by Manet. 

Historically considered, the period was one of conflicting social forces, even 
under the deceptively tranquil exterior of the Second Empire. The changes 
ushered in by the industrial revolution, the factionalism of opposed social and 
political groups, and the instability of traditional values had an unsettling effect 
upon society generally, particularly in Paris, the focal point of French life. The 
widespread doubt and uncertainty were thus summarized by a contemporary 
historian, writing in 1854: 

It (the 19th century) is a composite of heterogeneous elements which attract each other 
in order to annihilate themselves as far as possible. Today the human spirit is at once 
religious and sceptical; it goes to church and traditionally loves Voltaire; it is monarchical 
with an afterthought of the republic; it is republican with secret inclinations for monarchy; 


it is moral without too great a horror of vice; it is perverse without too much hatred for 
virtue.? 


A similar confusion appears in much of the writing of the time, and the number 
of different views as to what should be done is an index of the difficulty of the 
problems that the century faced. Materialism and progress, coupled with an 
increasing faith in science, were the new concepts by which some hoped to intro- 


duce a new era of human well-being, but to others the world seemed to have lost 
its values and to be reducing man to the level of an automaton.® 

This uneasiness had been growing steadily since the early years of the century 
and was reflected in the world of art as well as elsewhere. The revolution of 1848 
proved a bitter disappointment to many liberals, and the future of art was not 
clarified by the disaster of the Second Republic. The majority of writers on art 
continued to feel, as they and their predecessors had felt previously, that some- 
thing was seriously wrong, though there was little agreement as to the exact na- 
ture of the difficulty or the means by which it might be corrected.° 


Etienne Malpertuy, Histoire de la société francaise au XVIIIe et au XIXe sivcle, 
Paris, 1854, pp. 330-331. Malpertuy’s distaste for democracy, which he finds too strenuous, 
is echoed by Delacroix in a letter to George Sand, dated May 28, 1848. After quoting some- 
one to the effect that liberty mixed with danger is preferable to a peaceable servitude, he 
says: “‘I have come alas! to the contrary opinion, considering above all that this liberty 
bought with battles is not truly liberty....’’ (Correspondance générale de Eugene 
Delacroix, publ. by André Joubin, Paris, 1936, Vol. 2, p. 350.) 

8 The art critic Pierre Petroz referred to the Second Empire as a time of “‘intellectual 
torpor’’, ‘‘political weakness’? and ‘‘moral debasement’’. (See Pierre Petroz, L’art et la 
critique en France depuis 1822, Paris, 1875, p. 334. This interesting book was, however, 
written prior to 1870.) 

® The following are among the artists and critics who shared this conviction (the list 
is not intended to be exhaustive): Baudelaire, A. Bougot, Castagnary, Champfleury, 
Chenavard, Chesneau, Courbet, Delacroix, Delécluze, DuCamp, Hamerton, Ingres, Petroz, 
Proudhon, Silvestre, Taine, Thoré (W. Biirger), the De Goncourts, and Zola. Gloomiest 
of all seems to have been the author-painter Chenavard who, according to Silvestre, was 
nicknamed the ‘“‘Great Desolator”. Not only art, but the world as a whole was in a decline, 
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Today it is not difficult to see why this should have been so. By 1845 the 
names of Ingres and Delacroix stood out clearly above all the rest—as the de 
Goncourts said in a summary of the art world around 1840: “All the young 
painters (toute la jeune peinture) turned toward those two men whose two names 
were the two cries of the war of art:—Ingres and Delacroix”.!° But their work 
was no longer new, and the styles of both were so well known and fully devel- 
oped that the critics and the conscientious gallery-goer knew quite well what 
to expect in each new work. And yet, in spite of this familiarity, in spite of the 
fact that what was original in the art of the two great protagonists had been 
revealed many years before, they continued to dominate the field without 
serious rivals. There was a host of able figure painters practicing in the years 
before the middle of the century, but their additions to the art of the time were 
small by comparison, and seem even smaller today. What was original appeared 
in the work of the landscape painters for the most part, though this, as has al- 
ready been pointed out, was still considered to be an inferior type. The claims 
of a few critics like Castagnary" that landscape had been the field in which the 
greatest advances had been made was another indication of the weakened condi- 
tion of figure painting.” 

As the years passed, leaving the dominance of Ingres and Delacroix untouched, 
thoughtful men might well begin to wonder who the new masters were to be 
who would eventually succeed to their positions. It was a vexing problem, for 





and painting showed it by being in the process of exhausting its last and most insignificant 
form—landscape. (See Théophile Silvestre, Histoire des artistes vivanis, francais et 
étrangers, Paris, n.d. (1856), the chapter on Chenavard.) This pessimism was already well 
founded in the thirties. (See Rosenthal, op. cit., pp. 345 ff.) 

10 Edmond and Jules De Goncourt, Manette Salomon, Ed. Charpentier, Paris, 1910, p. 
16. This famous novel on the art life of Paris was first published in 1867. 

11 Castagnary, Le Bilan de l’année 1868, Paris, 1869, p. 305 (under ‘‘L’Art’’, ‘‘Salon de 
1868’). ‘The landscapists have, in this century, done the greatest thing given men to do, 
they have brought about a revolution’’. They found this type, he says, abstract and 
remote, and brought it near to life. From here the revolution spread to figure painting. 
Cf. also, E. Chesneau, L’ Art et les artistes modernes, Paris, 1864, pp. 198-199, where the 
author says that although landscape is not of the first rank, it will, in the future, be “the 
least contested title to glory of our school’’. 

12 The preéminence of history painting in the opinion of the time is an important fact. 
Critics and artists of different schools and points of view still admitted its traditional 
priority, even when they felt that it was virtually at anend. In Salon reviews it was regu- 
larly discussed first, and it naturally ranked as the top classification in the distribution of 
honors as is witnessed by the following remarks by M. Vaillant, Minister of Beaux-Arts in 
1868: ‘‘No history picture having appeared to the jury of awards to unite in a sufficiently 
high degree the power of thought and execution which constitute great painting (i.e. history 
painting), the medal of honor in this section has been awarded to a genre picture’. (Salon 
de 1869, Paris, p. VIII.) This situation he goes on to deplore. The criticism of the time 
shows that the basic issues still lay in this field of figure painting, however much other 
types might be admired. Castagnary’s view, quoted in the previous note is exceptional. 
Cf. Couture: ‘“The landscapist who is the littlest of all. . . .”? (Méthode et entretiens d’atelier, 
Paris, 1868, p. 139.) 

18 As early as 1838 Delaunay wrote in L’Artiste, ‘‘Today what are Messieurs Champ- 
martin, Decamps, E. Delacroix, E. Devéria, Gigoux, Paul Huet, Roqueplan, and so many 
others? Just what they were ten years ago, minus fire, minus youth.”? (Quoted in Rosen- 
thal, op. cit., p. 171.) 
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although the aspirants were numerous, they all seemed to lack any real original- 
ity. No one among the younger group had established a firm claim to reputa- 
tions such as these, nor seemed likely to do so. With the opening of the Salon 
of 1850-51, the figure of Courbet burst upon the scene with a violence that seems 
rather extraordinary to a generation accustomed to the transcendent boldness of 
more modern art, but was quite understandable in an age of weakening assurance 
as to the exact position of art in a changing society. The Enterrement a Or- 
nans and the Casseurs de pierres furnished ample opportunity for the exercise of 
all shades of critical opinion, but only a few were convinced that they were the 
forerunners of a new “grand manner” brought forth by the needs of the epoch. 
Daumier’s paintings, most of which were done after 1848, attracted little general 
attention and he continued to be regarded primarily as a lithographer. Millet’s 
peasants received some notice, but he was never as controversial a figure as 
Courbet, and Corot, able as he was in this field, was considered a landscapist. 
In the period after his first ‘“‘success’’, Courbet remained rather isolated, and was 
the only man who seemed to present a real threat to the figure tradition. 

By 1860, his more revolutionary days were over, and he actually began to re- 
ceive considerable sums from the sale of landscapes, hunting scenes, and rather 
academic studies of the nude," but the few greatly controversial pictures which 
he had produced laid an important part of the groundwork for the art of the 
avant-garde in the decade before the war with Germany. With the clarity 
which comes from historical perspective, it can now be clearly seen that he, 
Manet, and the group from the Café Guerbois founded, by actual practice, an art 
which was essentially a true product of its time, but to the men then living, this 
cannot have been by any means easy to see. Many critics were incapable of 
doing so, for the long-anticipated ‘‘modern”’ art finally appeared outside the field 
of history painting in a form for which they were not prepared, and, furthermore, 
an understanding of it required a capacity for distinguishing between various 
types of warmed-over naturalism and a genuinely novel approach.’* Most of the 
painters who were highly regarded under the Second Empire have been forgotten 
today, and the opposition which greeted the work of the more truly original 
men is too well known to require repetition. Delacroix hmself was unable to 
find any who seemed to him to be capable of greatness, and in a letter to Alexan- 
dre Dumas, written toward the end of his life (April 28, 1859) he said: 


14 Courbet had been exhibiting for several years; his Apres diner ad Ornans was even 
bought by Charles Blanc for the state in 1849. The pictures mentioned here, however, 
seemed startlingly different to the public and critics of 1851. 

15 The only pictures by Courbet painted after 1857 which may be said to have had any 
important ‘‘social’’ implications were Le Retour de la conférence (1863) and L’Auméne du 
mendiant (1868) neither of which were sold during his lifetime. Of the highly controversial 
pictures only Les Casseurs de pierres was bought while he was still alive and that only in 
1867. On the other hand, his landscapes, hunting scenes, and rather academic nudes 
brought him in considerable sums, particularly in the late sixties. He is reported to have 
sold pictures worth 123,000 frs. in the winter of 1866. (Georges Riat, Gustave Courbet, 
peinire, Paris, 1906, p. 231.) 

16 See note 6, and Rosenthal, op. cit., passim. Nearly every possible type of eclecticism 
was tried. Note especially the brief vogue for the “Spanish” style. Painting of this gen- 
eral type was very common in the Salons of the later period. 
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You are right in complaining of the trend of the arts. Formerly we looked to the heights. 
Happy was he who could reach them! I fear that the stature of the fighters today doesn’t 
even allow them to have such athought. Their little narrow truth isn’t that of the masters. 
They search dully with a microscope. Farewell to the great brush, farewell to the great 
effects of the theatrical passion !!7 


As mentioned above, ideas as to the nature of a “‘modern’”’ art had been develop- 
ing since the end of the 18th century—ideas concerned with individualism, con- 
temporaneity, revolt against tradition, and the determining effect of environ- 
ment—but these had, of course, been paralleled by other theories which clung to 
concepts more hallowed by time; these were believed to be universal and 
therefore applicable to the present as much as to any previous age. As a conse- 
quence, the expressed opinions of the period covered by this study can be divided 
into two classes: one, which held that a revitalization of traditional modes of 
French painting was the only solution, and the other which believed that the 
social order which was in the process of formation would produce a new art to 
accompany it. Of the latter group, some were primarily concerned with what 
ought to happen, while others, in a more objective vein, tried to imagine what 
would be forthcoming as a result of past history and contemporary developments. 

The traditional, or conservative, group which included the government (except 
at the time of the revolution in 1848) and its officials, Ingres, Couture, DuCamp, 
Delécluze,'* and others, refused to believe that the current social changes necessi- 
tated a new art, even though some of them were persuaded of the necessity for a 
more direct relation between art and the times in which it was produced. Ingres 
remarked bitterly: 


Let me hear no more of that absurd maxim: ‘‘We need the new, we need to follow the cen- 
tury, everything changes, everything is changed.”? Sophistry—all of that! Does nature 
change, do the light and air change, have the passions of the human heart changed since 
the time of Homer??® 


Ingres, in his isolation and his supreme conviction of the rightness of his ways, 
leveled his scorn at any art which did not conform to his standards, and flatly re- 
jected the inevitability of an alteration of them. If art was universal, it was 
always contemporary. Thomas Couture, whose Decadence of the Romans had 
been the great success of the Salon of 1847, stated in his Entretiens d’atelier (1868), 
“There are not two ways of painting; there is only one, which has always been 
employed by those who understand the art...’’° “Let us return to our 
French traditions. Poussin and Le Sueur have the religious ideal; David, Gros, 
Prud’hon, Guerin, Géricault have the philosophic ideal.’”' In spite of this 


17 Delacroix, Correspondance, Vol. 4, p. 97. 

18 In the Journal des débats, May 8, 1861, Delécluze noted that painting seemed to be in 
one of those temporary declines which sometimes precede a sudden renovation. (Robert 
Baschet, E.-J. Delécluze, temoin de son temps, Paris, 1942, p. 315.) This was an acute re- 
mark but the author of it would have been horrified at the form which the new activity 
actually took. The use of the word ‘‘renovation”’ is significant. 

19 Quoted in W. Pach, Ingres, N. Y., 1939, p.189. Ingres’ diatribe against the ‘‘new’’ con- 
tinues for several pages. : 

20 Couture, Méthode et entretiens, p. 299. 

21 Thid., p. 313. 
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insistence upon the necessity for traditionalism, Couture was not entirely sure 
that this was the whole solution, for he suggests as subjects such themes as sol- 
diers, workmen, a man and woman riding horseback, and even a locomotive!” 
How this last is to be made to convey sentiments of a grandeur equal to those of 
Raphael he does not say. It was certainly clear, however, that the concept of 
an ideal art died hard. 

The government of Louis Napoleon, for obvious reasons, supported tradition- 
alism with great earnestness. His ministers were only too anxious to preserve 
the connection between the grandeur of great art and the grandeur of the state, 
a connection so firmly established some two centuries earlier by Louis XIV 
that it had survived every political upheaval thereafter. The official attitude 
was made abundantly plain in the speeches delivered at the time of the award 
of the medals and other honors in the Salons. Those of 1852 and 1857 may serve 
as examples. In 1852 particularly, the creation of the Empire was so recent 
that the Minister of the Interior, the Duc de Persigny, felt a heavy responsibility 
for underlining the relation of state and art: 


If a government which has its origin, its very principle in the poetic feeling of the masses, 
should disdain the cult of the arts for that of material things it would be false to the condi- 
tions of its existence and would misunderstand the genius of the country. Indeed it is not 
in France that the arts need fear the industrial and commercial tendencies of modern civili- 
zation. Whatever may be the mode of activity of our society, nothing can weaken the 
chivalrous and artistic side of the national character.... What then is necessary for the 
arts to prosper among a people eminently artistic and chivalrous? A single thing; a govern- 
ment which has its roots in the depths of the nation, its strength and its future in the popu- 
lar faith... .™ 


Art was to remain rooted in the national tradition of a close bond between the 
artist and his government, and he must respond to its solicitude by adhering 
to the established principle of the “‘grand manner.” 

M. Fould, the Minister of State, who gave the address in 1857, expressed the 
same attitude in even more positive form: 


In fact, when one considers the actual Exposition in its entirety, or when one compares it 
to preceding expositions, one will be forced to recognize that few of them have gathered 
together as many works of real merit, and revealed to France as great a number of new 
talents. These new talents are the hope of the future. Faithful to the traditions of their 
illustrious masters, they will know how to bind themselves perseveringly to those serious 
studies without which the happiest genius remains sterile or wanders astray; they will 
know how to prefer the solid and durable pleasures of the true glory to the ephemeral satis- 
factions which are given by a too easy success; they will know that sometimes it is neces- 


22 Ibid., pp. 252 ff. 

23 Cf. Eleanor Spencer, ‘‘The Academic Point of View in the Second Empire”’, in Courbet 
and the Naturalistic Movement, Ed. by G. Boas, Baltimore, 1938. The endeavors of the 
government to support an art of its liking are excellently described. There was a general 
return to a more conservative attitude about the Salons after the excessive freedom of the 
famous exhibition of 1848. 

% Catalogue, Salon de 1859, p. 8. The speeches and awards were published at the be- 
ginning of the catalogue of the following Salon. 

2 The new talents, unfortunately, were precisely those of which the government did not 
approve. 
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sary to resist the public taste, and that art is very near to losing itself when, abandoning the 
high and pure regions of the beautiful, and the traditional paths of the great masters to 
follow the teachings of the new school of realism, it seeks for nothing more than a servile 
imitation of the least poetic and elevated offerings of nature. . . .%6 


The worst sin of all is “that deplorable tendency to put art at the service of 
fashion or the caprices of the day.’”” A great many noble themes are avail- 
able: 


Poetry, morals, religion, history—those divine sources which inspired the masters are not 
dried up for their successors, and at no time has France furnished more ample material for 
the chisel and brush of her artists. How many great things just from the beginning of the 
reign! How many touching and sublime themes. . . .?8 


Painting should not be at the service of the ‘“‘caprices”’ of the day, but it can and 
should lend its support to the administration, a fact signalized still further by 
the fact that Winterhalter, the court portraitist, was that year made a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. 

It would be a mistake to dismiss this seemingly political criticism too lightly, 
for the history of French art shows clearly that the artist himself was, at heart, 
a Frenchman first, and the important painters of all persuasions longed whole- 
heartedly for the recognition of the official world of art. Delacroix might be 
bitterly disappointed at his failure to be elected to the Academy, but it did not 
prevent him from repeatedly trying to get in,” or keep him from exhibiting 
year after year in the Salons and giving much of his time in service on their 
juries.*° 

The publicly expressed optimism of the government did not, however, hide 
an uneasiness over the current state of affairs in the world of art, and M. Fould’s 
pointed reference to the realistic movement was called forth largely by the con- 
troversial paintings of the intransigent Courbet. Realism in any form was 
distasteful to the believers in the old tradition who were convinced that what- 
ever the future might bring, it must carry with it the sacred notion of the ideal 


26 Catalogue, Salon de 1859, pp. VIII-IX. 

27 Tbid., p. IX. 

28 Tbid., p. IX. Note the reference to the contemporary milieu. This ‘“‘modern’’ con- 
cept was often shared, when it seemed advisable, by the conservative wing. 

29 Delacroix, Correspondance, Vol. 3, p. V. Joubin notes that it took eight failures 
before he was admitted in 1857 to the chair left vacant by the death of Delaroche. 
Delacroix was a very proud man which makes this all the more remarkable. The letters, 
calls, and entreaties necessary to propose oneself for a seat constituted a very humbling 
experience, and the academicians were scarcely painters whose work he admired. 
Alexandre Dumas wrote of him: ‘‘Delacroix a man of wit, of science, and of an imagination 
which has only one oddity—that of obstinately wanting to be the colleague of M. Picot 
and of M. Abel de Pujol, and who, happily, at least so we hope, will not be that.”” (Journal 
of Eugéne Delacroiz, trans. by W. Pach, N. Y., 1937, note 62, pp. 350-351.) 

30 He was apparently well thought of in this capacity by his fellow artists. In 1848 when 
the exhibitors elected the jury, Delacroix received the third largest number of votes—five 
behind Ingres and twenty-seven behind Léon Cogniet. For some years he was never lower 
than fourth in the voting. 
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and nature ennobled.** In the face of this newer threat, even the more conserva- 
tive critics were willing to concede that Delacroix was great, and they began to 
look back at the first half of the century with longing. Maxime DuCamp, 
reviewing the Salon of 1861, found it dull in the extreme and was moved to state 
with devastating, if mistaken, finality that in the ten years of its existence, the 
Empire had not produced a single work destined to survive. At the close of 
his melancholy reflections he inquired if all hope for French art must then be 
abandoned. His answer, expressed only in the form of a hope, suggests that a 
painter will arise who will love art, 


who has reflected on what it ought to be and has led his curiosity and his studies among 
the modern masters and the old masters, who slowly disengages his originality by hard 
work, who moves forward courageously toward the higher end . .. and who one day or 
another will appear to found the French school of the second half of the nineteenth century, 
for that of the first half has fallen into imbecility.** 


A revival of the great tradition in some new and powerful form was the best that 
this group could see for the future, but they had no very clear notion of how it 
might be accomplished. 

Delacroix, toward the end of his life, was frankly worried. He speaks of the 
abyss to which a passion for change has brought society,** laments the rather 
inferior calibre of the younger men,®* and decries the poor taste of his day,® 
but when he comes to positive solutions he is at a loss. The entry “MODERN 


STYLE” in his projected dictionary says nothing at all about painting,*” while the 
one on “DECADENCE” carries a lengthy paragraph.** In an entry for May 20th, 
1853, he expresses fairly directly his idea of what art should be: 


Read during breakfast the article by Peisse who examines the Salon as a whole and inquires 
into the contemporary tendency of the arts. He finds it, very properly, in the picturesque, 
which he believes to be an inferior tendency. Yes, if it is only a question of making an 
effect on the eyes by an arrangement of lines and colors, as much as to say: arabesque; but 
if, to a composition already interesting by the choice of subject, you add a disposition of 
lines which increases the impression, a chiaroscuro which catches the imagination, a color 





31 Maxime DuCamp’s advice to artists may serve as a representative example of this 
widespread view: ‘‘—between painting a picture and cutting a suit well there is not much 
difference; the important thing is to conceive, to have an ideal superior to that of the crowd 
and to succeed in releasing a plastic reality under its triple aspect of truth, beauty, and 
expression. To arrive at this result, one must have at one’s service an intelligence which 
thinks, compares, and chooses... .’’? (Maxime DuCamp, Le Salon de 1861, Paris, 1861, 
pp. 196-197.) 

82 Tbid., p. 4. 

33 Tbid., p. 197. 

34 Journal de Eugene Delacroix, Ed. by André Joubin, Paris, 1932, Vol. I, pp. 289-290. 
Entry for April 23, 1849. 

85 See above p. 4. 

36 Delacroix, op. cit., Vol. III, pp. 61-62. Entry for February 4, 1857. 

37 Ibid., Vol. III, pp. 5-6. Entry for January 25, 1857. ‘Modern (literary) style,” 
he says flatly, ‘‘is bad.”’ 

38 Tbid., Vol. III, pp. 20-21. Entry for Jan. 13, 1857. 
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adapted to the characters, you have resolved a more difficult problem, and, once more, you 
are superior: it is harmony and its combinations adapted to a song which is unique.*? 


This is, in short, his own manner of proceeding, and for him art must combine 
subject and technique in a harmonious and effective whole—he could admire 
the painting of Courbet but its content filled him with repugnance.*® It is 
unfortunate that we do not have his appraisal of the early art of Manet, which 
he may well have known, since the relative importance of style and subject 
found there would have made an interesting comparison to his own practice.“! 

Certain critics, while admitting that concessions would have to be made to the 
changing times, took a rather neutral view, declining to attempt detailed pre- 
dictions for the future or to abandon the past entirely. Théophile Silvestre 
(1823-1876) found in Delacroix a greatness equal to that of the past, yet in 1856 
he refers to him as “perhaps the last of the great family”, and carefully avoids 
the future. His analysis of Courbet is marvelously acute, but he does not see 
him as the father of a new movement and feels that rather too much excitement 
has been stirred up over his work.“ His final suggestion at the end of his book 
on the painters and sculptors of his time, is that realism may be good as far as 
it goes, but that it is too narrow and makes the fatal mistake of ruling out imag- 
ination. History and the Bible still have much to offer the artist and are for 
all people for all time.“ In view of the poverty of thought in the contemporary 
art dealing with such themes, his advice could not have seemed particularly 
constructive. 


The critical dilemma posed by the conflicting claims of idealism and realism 


39 Tbid., Vol. II, pp. 55-56. 

40 Tbid., Vol. Il, pp. 18-19. Entry for April 15, 1853. Under the date of March 29, 1860 
(Ibid., Vol. III, pp. 269 ff.) he copies out several quotations from a book by Frédéric de 
Mercey, Etudes sur les Beaux-Arts depuis leur origine jusqu’d nos jours (Paris, 1855). These 
deal with the relation of art and religion and contain advice to artists not to wait for the 
day of a new conception of God and the universe, since if they do, their brushes and chisels 
may ‘‘go to sleep for eternity’’ (De Mercey, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 2 ff., esp. pp. 17-18). Dela- 
croix leaves this passage without comment which may, perhaps indicate his agreement with 
it. [In Joubin’s edition of the Journal, the last portion of the quotation is printed in differ- 
ent type and without quotation marks, making it appear to have been written by Delacroix 
rather than De Mercey. W. Pach in his translation makes the same mistake (p. 678).] 
Delacroix often emphasised technique and originality as the prime virtues of an artist and 
thus, in a way, was not far from the ideas of Zola, Manet, and their friends. With Kant, 
he rejects the notion that art has a moral duty “‘to give lessons’’ (See E. Delacroix, Oeuvres 
Littéraires, Paris, 1923, pp. 65-66). De Mercey, who was for a time Director of the Beaux- 
Arts, takes a conservative view and puts his faith in improved governmental support as 
a means for improving the condition of art. He calls on the artist to do his part, however, 
in the “‘great movement of social reorganization.’’ (De Mercey, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 28.) 

41 Manet exhibited first in the Salon of 1861 where he received an Honorable Mention. 
He did not become notorious, however, until the appearance of Le Déjeuner sur V’herbe in 
the Salon des Refusés of 1863. Such publicity might have elicited a comment from Delacroix 
(as had Courbet’s show in 1855) but he was a very sick man and died in that same year. 

42 Théophile Silvestre, Histoire des artistes vivants, p. 75. This book, published in 1856, 
was an attempt to preserve for posterity a contemporary estimate of the artists of the day. 
His criticism is often acute, and the book is frequently mentioned by other writers. 

43 Ibid., p. 242. 

44 Ibid., pp. 275-276. 
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is unmistakably apparent in an important essay on art criticism by Bougot, 
published in 1875.“ The date of the book falls outside the present period, but 
internal evidence shows that the material which it contains was gathered during 
the Second Empire. The author believes that a modern ideal which is tied 
closely to the circumstances of contemporary civilization will fail since it will 
lack universality and thus be soon out of date. On the other hand, it is a 
difficult matter to infuse the events of the past with a vitality and interest which 
will make them acceptable to men in the middle of the 19th century. People 
who can steep themselves in history may be able to enjoy its scenes and its 
truths, as Chesneau suggested, but this will not be the answer for most men in 
spite of the success which Delacroix achieved.“ Unable to accept Chesneau’s 
thesis, Bougot is equally unconvinced of the virtues of a modern idealism arising 
from the contemporary milieu of positivists like Comte. Art must serve an 
escapist function, he declares, and this will be impossible if it is eternally con- 
nected with the facts of material existence.*7 Furthermore, the artists of the 
past who have been the greatest have not been so because they were the most 
accurate reflections of the ages in which they lived, and Taine’s concept of the 
“‘personnage regnant” is rejected as far as art is concerned.“* Having thus 
found himself dissatisfied with both the past and the present, Bougot has no 
solution to offer other than the rather weak one of an art devoted to an ideal so 
general and so basic that it will appeal to all ages—past as well as present.” 

It is in that group of artists and writers who were striving for a positive answer 
to the current stagnation of art that the most interesting views are to be found, 
and these may be divided into four main groups. The first general theory was 
that society, in some fashion, would automatically produce an art suitable to 
its nature, but that the form which this art would take could not as yet be de- 
termined. The second, rather closely allied to the first, was that the needs of the 
new order would specifically produce new ideals and a new effective symbolism 
to replace the ones which were no longer usable; the third was that art would 
become merely a frank exposition of the social scene as it was, i.e. that art would 
shift to contemporary subjects and would adopt a rather bold and direct atti- 
tude toward them, leaving ideal beauty and morality to fend for themselves; 
and lastly, that modern art would mainly be the product of the artist’s per- 
sonality, in which subject matter would be unimportant in the traditional sense 
and the painter’s temperament decisive. All of these represented a break with 
the past since any return to it was believed to be impossible in the foreseeable 
future, and an earnest search was conducted for a way out of a fundamental 
difficulty, namely: what should be done when the progress of society interrupts 
a stream of artistic tradition and dries up its sources? 

France, in the fifty years following the Revolution, had taken the lead in 
formulating philosophies and social systems designed to meet the demands of 


45 A. Bougot, Essai sur la critique d’art, Paris, 1875. 

46 Tbid., p. 354. The reference is to E. Chesneau, La Peinture frangaise au dix-neuvidme 
siecle: les chefs d’école, Paris, 1862. 

47 Bougot, op. cit., pp. 359-360. 

48 Thid., pp. 358 ff. For Taine, see below. 

49 Ibid., pp. 372-373. 
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the new industrial society which was developing in Europe. Modern socialism 
was set forth during this period in the writings of men like Saint-Simon, Fourier, 
and Proudhon. Others too, were intensely interested in the nature of society, 
and many of them included art in their systems for general social and economic 
improvement. Lossier, in his excellent book on Proudhon’s philosophy of art, 
analyzes the aspects of the thought of the “social’’ philosophers which deal with 
the probable future role of art, and shows that he was one of a considerable group 
who felt the need of reintegrating it with society, setting themselves resolutely 
against the doctrine of “l’art pour l’art.’”®° 

A considerable lack of unanimity prevailed among these writers as to the exact 
nature of the new art itself, but they were widely agreed on the necessity for the 
artist’s cooperation in making the finer side of social life apparent, enduring, 
and coherent. Some, like Taine, felt that art was the product of its environ- 
ment and that it would take its form naturally from the new milieu in which it 
found itself, a view shared somewhat by Marx and his followers (but in a dif- 
ferent sense),*! while others gave the artist a more important and less automatic 
position by assigning him the task of leading men toward a higher moral and 
spiritual life which was to be the end product of social progress.” 

Auguste Comte, the father of positivism, while establishing a system governed 
by laws and reason in which the artist, like everyone else, would be subordinated 
to the general prevailing social “solidarity,” felt that art was, nevertheless, a 
powerful social force which would help men to arrive at a finer and higher de- 
velopment. The optimism with which he viewed the artistic future was 
virtually boundless: 


In order to sing the prodigies of man, his conquest of nature, the marvels of sociability, 
the true aesthetic genius will find above all from now on, under the active impulse of the 
positive spirit, a fruitful source of new and powerful inspirations, susceptible to a popu- 
larity never before equalled, because they will be in full harmony either with the noble in- 
stinct of our fundamental superiority or the ensemble of our rational convictions.*4 


Comte’s philosophy left a deep impression upon the art criticism of the period, 
promising as it did that out of the very confusion of the present would arise a 
new art to celebrate its wonders in terms which would be clear and moving to 
everyone. The emergence of this art was to be the result of the same forces 
which would produce the new science and industry, but it was not to be a purely 
neutral or negative product for it had a high social purpose: ‘Thus all truly 
philosophic spirits can now understand that the occurrence of the universal 


50 Jean-G. Lossier, Le Réle sociale de l’art selon Proudhon, Paris, 1937, Chap. II. The 
author is considerably indebted to this able summary of ideas about ‘‘social’’ art. 

51 Tbid., pp. 104 ff. The Marxist view put art, like other matters, on the general basis 
of economic materialism or determinism. 

52 Proudhon was probably the leading exponent of this view. Eugéne Véron, a staunch 
believer in progress, attempted to use it as a proof of the superiority of modern art over that 
of the ancients, but his ideas are somewhat confused. (E. Véron, Supériorité des arts 
modernes sur les arts anciens, Paris, 1862.) 

53 Cf. Lossier, op. cit., pp. 84-90. 

54 A. Comte, Cours de philosophie positive, Paris, 1842, Vol. 6, p. 882. 
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reorganization will spontaneously procure for modern art at one and the same 
time an inexhaustible nourishment, through the general spectacle of human 
marvels, and an eminent social destiny to make the final economy better ap- 
preciated.”™ ‘One can affirm,” he said, “that this new life will soon find an 
uninterrupted idealization,’ and the fundamental purpose of the aesthetic life 
must always be to “charm and improve the lowest as well as the most elevated 
beings by raising the former and soothing the latter.’*’ This cheerful picture 
of the future of art, for all its positivism, was still strongly tinged with the tra- 
ditional concept of art as a moral force, though the problem of the exact means 
by which art was to fulfill this high purpose was not made evident. 

More materialistic is the art theory of Hippolyte Taine, who founded his 
aesthetics on the presumption that art was the rather mechanical product of 
“race,” “milieu” and the “moment.” That he was basing himself on Comte’s 
positivism seems clear by the manner in which he explains art as a phenomenon 
resulting from the operation of external forces:5* “the work of art is determined 
by an aggregate which is the general state of mind and surrounding manners.’’®* 
The ideal, in his opinion, is not perfection of beauty but conformity to an idea, 
for purposes of effectiveness or clarity. The moral tone which is so evident in 
Comte is largely omitted, but the positivism remains.*° Laws are a marked 
characteristic of his explanations and art flourishes or withers in accordance 
with “moral temperatures”, the “force of the public mind” and similar factors 
which bear a close analogy to those of the evolutionary scientific system pro- 
posed by Comte. 

The social milieu was, therefore, the final determinant in the production of 
works of art. At the bottom was a general situation which produced attitudes 
and feelings among the people; these eventually grouped themselves around a 
single person who displayed them in a concentrated form and thus became the 
‘““personnage regnant,’”’ the person whom artists were to present to the public— 
either by representing his character or addressing themselves to him. To 
Taine, the new world was to be one governed by laws and forces over which the 


55 Tbid., p. 882. 

56 Thid., p. 878. 

57 Tbid., p. 876. 

58 Taine’s indebtedness to Comte has been questioned, and Taine himself maintained 
that his masters were Jouffroy and Hegel. (See Victor Giraud, Essai sur Taine, Paris, 
1909, p. 71 and note 1.) However, the connection between the two seems to be sufficiently 
plain, and Taine’s own views need not be regarded as final. For confirmation of the rela- 
tion to Comte’s positivism see F. Brunetiére, Discours de combat, Paris, 1916, pp. 223 ff. 
(—not pure positivism as Comte enunciated it, but a ‘“‘debased”’ version formulated by 
Littré); L. Venturi, History of Art Criticism, N. Y., 1936, p. 229 (‘From the positivistic 
philosophy of Comte, Taine drew the idea of the ambient . . .’”’); and K. E. Gilbert and H. 
Kuhn, A History of Esthetics, N. Y., 1939, p. 479. 

59H. Taine, Lectures on Art, trans. by John Durand, N. Y., 1875, Vol. I, p. 157. For 
Zola’s views on these lectures see below, n. 137. 

60 Tbhid., ‘“‘The Ideal in Art’’—Vol. I, p. 180. 

61 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 159. It was this figure whom Bougot attacked so vigorously because 
he believed that the history of art did not support the hypothesis. Cf. Baudelaire’s 
“dandy”’. 
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individual would have little power. In speaking to these art students, he took 
a rather optimistic tone, his remarks forming a clear statement of his hopes for 
the dawning world of the machine, a world which he viewed with great interest: 


You have observed that each situation produces a certain state of mind followed by a 
corresponding class of works of art. This is why every new situation must produce a new 
state of mind and consequently a new class of works; and therefore why the social medium 
of the present day, now in the course of formation, ought to produce its own works like the 
social mediums that have gone before it.... Accordingly it need not be said in these days 
that art is exhausted. It is true that certain schools no longer exist and can no longer be 
revived; that certain arts languish, and that the future upon which we are entering does not 
promise to furnish the aliment that these require. But art itself, which is the faculty of 
perceiving and expressing the leading character of objects, is as enduring as the civiliza- 
tion of which it is the best and earliest fruit. What its forms will be, and which of the five 
great arts will provide the vehicle of expression of future sentiment, we are not called upon 
to decide; we have the right to affirm that new forms will arise, and an appropriate mould 
be found in which to cast them. We have only to open our eyes to see a change going on in 
the condition of men, and consequently in their minds, so profound, so universal, and so 
rapid that no other century has witnessed the like of it.®? 


The enormously swift developments in the fields of science, communication, 
trade, and the like are spreading everywhere and “man is cultivating his in- 
tellectual faculties and ameliorating his social condition ...such renewal of 
minds and things brings alongs with it a renewal of art.” Clearly, Taine saw 
that art must change as everything else was changing, but he did not bother, or 
was unable, to tell the students before him what this art would be like, or how 
they might find their way to it. The artist, in his view, would seem to be only 
a pre-determined product of social conditions rather than any sort of free 
agent helping to lead men to a better life. 

In one of the few books to be published during this period on the subject of 
French art criticism, Pierre Petroz reflects quite clearly the general influence of 
positivism.“ He finds that realism is a step in the right direction in an age of 
artistic confusion when the “new ideas are far from being precise and definite’, 
but the realists have to do much more than merely draw their inspiration from 
the world of fact. He refers to them as “more or less conscious empiricists” 
and says that they are “separated, or nearly so, from all theological or meta- 
physical bonds; they attach themselves to no general doctrine of any value.’’® 
They believe that by this means they are securely protected against being 
deceived and harboring “vain illusions,” but the situation is not as simple as 
that. 


In fact it is not sufficient to contemplate reality, to love it, in order to have a healthy, seri- 
ous, elevated aesthetic conception. One must also know, at least roughly, the laws which 
govern it from a point of view as much physical as moral, that is to say, one must not be 
ignorant of the conditions of existence of beings and things, the rules which govern the 
spontaneous manifestations of feelings and passions, the normal development of the life 
individual and the life collective. Artists will not have such ideas, exact and precise, until 





2 Ibid., pp. 162-164. 

*3 Tbid., p. 164. 

64 Petroz, L’Art et la critique, passim. 
65 Tbid., pp. 335 ff. 
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the day when a general, positive, systematic doctrine will be universally accepted, and that 
day has not yet come.* 


The reference to rules, laws, and a “positive, systematic doctrine” show the 
source of this position. Writing as he was in the years just before 1870, it was 
too early to see how Comte’s theories were finally going to relate themselves to 
the actual development, but Petroz thinks that the outlines of the “doctrine” 
are already discernible—and then, unhappily, neglects to say what they are. 

The confident prediction that the new society would of necessity produce a 
new art was not enough to satisfy everyone, and there was considerable specula- 
tion as to the form it would take or the factors which would direct its develop- 
ment. To a generation of men brought up under the traditionalism of Ingres, 
the boldly fashioned stories of Delacroix and the elaborate historical episodes 
of Vernet, it was hard to think of a time when art would not be a means of con- 
verying specific ideas between men, that is, between the artist and the observer. 
The state into which religious art and classical themes had both fallen was a 
matter of very serious concern. Painting had thrived on them for centuries; 
Poussin, Le Brun, David, Ingres, Delacroix—the great had all used them, and 
if they were lost for good, what was to take their place? It was very natural, 
therefore, that a number of people should expect the coming period to produce 
a new symbolism and a new idealism which would have the same powerful 
effects as the old ones had once had. Delacroix, as noted above, had very little 
hope of any such eventuality, and Bougot was unable to come to rest between 
the claims of the past and the possibilities of the future as regards a proper 
idealism for art, but Comte was sure that idealism would thrive in the new 
society. Nearly everyone took pains to point out that the trouble with realism 
was that it lacked any imagination, which was a way of saying that it did not 
convey any sort of idea—either of the beautiful, or the noble, or the spiritual 
nature of man, but how this was to be added was a difficult question. Basically, 
the issue was to find out what the guiding principles of society itself were to be, 
and if they could be found, time and creativity would furnish an answer in due 
course. But what these were was far from clear since the general situation was 
unsettled in nearly all phases of life. As Petroz put it, 


In a transitional epoch, such as we are dealing with here, when the old notions of the beauti- 
ful and ugly, of the true and false have partially lost their efficacy, and when the new ideas 
are still far from being precise and definite, the active, uneasy, adventurous spirits . . . are 
the most worthy of attention.®* 


Théophile Gautier believed that the newness of society had prevented it from 
idealizing its forms, but he also blamed the artists for not having started a 
search for the new ideal sooner instead of continuing to seek inspiration in 
the past. This criticism was not entirely just, for the actual loss of the old 


66 Tbid., p. 338. 

87 See above, note 33. 

68 Petroz, op. cit., Introduction, p. III. 

6° Théophile Gautier, ‘(Du beau antique et du beau moderne”’, first published in 
L’Evénement, Aug. 8, 1848. Here quoted from Souvenirs de thédtre, d’art, et de critique, 
Ed. Charpentier, Paris, 1883, p. 203. Earlier, Gautier has been an exponent of “‘l’art pour 
l’art’’. (Rosenthal, op. cit., p. 377.) 
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standards was not in reality a phenomenon of the 19th century alone, but a 
process which had been going on for several hundred years. 

The search for an effective idealism centered upon the figure of man himself, 
as it had always done, but this time the concept was a difierent one. He was 
not to be the superior being of former times but a commoner whose nature was 
as spiritual and essentially noble as that of the heroes of antiquity, but who was 
of his times and a worthy object of the artist’s greatest powers. In this humani- 
tarian view, art was to find the deepest moral justification not in history, or the 
classical tradition, but in everyday life. Perhaps the most outspoken adherent 
to this proposition was Théophile Thoré who was one of the greatest professional 
critics and art historians of the 19th century. Thoré had begun writing Salons 
in the thirties, and by the beginning of the period under discussion, his views 
and his reputation were well established. He was a liberal who took part in the 
revolutions of both 1830 and 1848, so that the direction of his sympathies was 
manifest not only in his writing but in his life.7” In 1868, a collection of his 
earlier Salon reviews were published with a new preface especially written for 
them and signed by his pseudonym, W. Biirger. It is significant that the events 
which had intervened between his latest review (1848) and the publication of 
the book had not caused him to abandon his ideas about an “art pour ’homme’’, 
and indeed the preface gives an excellent summary of his views on what a 
modern art should and will be.” “Formerly art was made for gods and 
princes, perhaps the time has come to make ‘aRT FOR MAN’.”” Univer- 


sality will be the characteristic of the future, and possibly Romanticism has 
paved the way for ‘“‘a new art, truly human, expressing a new society of which 
the 19th century offers all the symptoms.’’* He goes on to make a somewhat 
curious prediction: 


—and if a revolution is to be brought about in thought, it is, by the same token, to be achieved 
inthe arts. It is astonishing perhaps, but true. When one dared to maintain that subject 
matter was indifferent in the arts, it was precisely a simple protest against the pretended 
importance of heroic and sacred subjects. Yet, perhaps the subject isn’t important—pro- 
vided that the human soul be interested in the artist’s creation and that man himself be 
the “‘hero”’ of it.74 


And later: “‘What is important now is... to create by the virtue of common 
thought, a language which is common too...” Once this goal has been 
reached, art will create new allegories, new fables and the like which will be 
apparent to all.“ In other words, the missing symbolism of art will be found.” 


70 See H. Marguery, ‘‘Un Pionnier de l’histoire de l’art: Thoré-Biirger’’, Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, 1925, (1 er semestre) Part I, pp. 229-245; Part II, pp. 295-311, 367-380. 

71 Théophile Thoré (W. Birger), Salons de T. Thoré, préf. de W. Birger, Paris, 1868. 

72 Tbid., préface, p. IX. 

73 Tbid., p. XIII. 

% Tbid., p. XVIII. 

% Tbid., p. XXXIX. 

%6 Ibid., p. XL. 

77 Thoré had suggested this as early as 1845 (Ibid., p. 105), and remarked that no art 
can survive without “allegory’’, whether intentional or unintentional. 
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He remained for many years an admirer of Millet’s art which seemed to him 
actually to be the art of the common man for which he was pleading. Millet, 
like Thoré, believed that art was a language and that simple people should be 
the vehicle for the expression of man’s true nobility.78 

In 1863 the humanitarian ideal found its greatest spokesman in the person of 
the social philosopher, P. J. Proudhon, whose extraordinary book Du principe 
de Vart et de sa destination sociale was written that year. Originally intended as a 
brief commentary on Le Retour de la conférence by Courbet, it was later expanded 
into a treatise on art generally, though it was still unfinished at the time of his 
death in 1865.77 The author admits candidly at the outset that he does not 
know anything about the technique of art or the criticism of its more painterly 
aspects, but asserts his right to speak about it as a social phenomenon.® —_In- 
terested as he was in the ferment of ideas about progress, justice, and the lot 
of common people, he could not refrain from discussing them in the field of art 
as well. Like Comte and Taine, he is certain that the arts rest upon and are 
responsive to laws and principles, and these are intimately related to the nature 
of man himself.*! The “axis” of the human spirit is formed by the two concepts 
of “conscience and knowledge” or “justice and truth.”® It is mainly with 
the first of these pairs that art is concerned. Men have a special faculty for 
the arts, and the proper object of this faculty is the ideal.* It is this ideal, 
therefore, which will in the future be the mainspring of artistic creation, and he 
defines it as follows: ‘The ideal is all that which conforms to the idea” and he 
continues: “the idea is the typical, specific, generic notion which the spirit forms 
of a thing, an abstraction made from all materality.”** He then defines art as 
“an idealistic representation of nature and of ourselves with a view to the moral 
and physical perfection of our species.”* The task of the artist is thus to ex- 
tract the essence of materiality and use it for the betterment of his fellow man. 
The trouble with the art of the day is that it has lost touch with this essence, 
that is, with the collective feeling, consciousness, and intuition of the time. Art, 
being cut off from reality, wanders astray, and the artist finds himself a lonely 
man “shooting at random’, deprived of the support of his fellows. It is, 
in short, ‘‘l’art pour l’art.” 


78 In 1863, Théodore Pelloquet wrote a very laudatory article on Millet to which the 
painter replied in part: ‘“‘You are of the excessively small number of those who believe 
that all art is a language, and that a language is created to express thoughts. Say it, and 
then say it again.’”’ (Quoted in Moreau-Nélaton, Millet, raconté par lui-méme, Paris, 1921, 
Vol. II, p. 130.) 

79 P.-J. Proudhon, Du principe de l’art et de sa destination sociale, (Oeuvres completes), 
Ed. Bouglé et Moysset, Paris, 1939. The balance of the volume, as printed, was assembled 
from his notes. 

80 Thid., pp. 47 ff. 

81 Tbid., pp. 52 ff. 

82 Ibid., p. 185. 

83 Tbid., p. 59. 

84 Tbid., p. 62. 

85 Tbid., p. 68. 

86 Ibid., pp. 271-272. Cf. Rosenthal on the loneliness of the ‘‘revolutionaries”’ of 1815- 
1830 (Rosenthal, La Peinture romantique, pp. 65 ff.) 
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Being an anarchist, Proudhon believed in the innate and collective goodness 
of mankind, a goodness which it is the artist’s duty to bring forth: “The artist’s 
role, having for its end the arousing in us, through the vision of the ideal, a moral 
sensibility, feelings of dignity, and ‘delicatesse’, is an auxiliary one.’’*’ Obey- 
ing no law but his own better nature, he must put himself at the service of so- 
ciety and must contribute his share to the common effort.8* He must be an 
integral part of a unified order and must find his freedom, as well as his ideals, 
within it. In troubled times, such as then prevailed, he will find it hard to 
discover the collective conscience and make use of it, but try he must.* 

From these rather abstract theories, Proudhon turns to the art of Courbet as 
an illustration of them in actual practice, and professes to see there, at least in 
germ, the new ideals and the new artistic revelation of society. In a discussion 
of Le Retour de la conférence he believes that the painter attempted to show 


the radical incapacity of religious discipline to maintain in the priest the severe virtue 
which is demanded of him; that moral perfection sought by faith, by works of devotion, by 
the contemplation of a mystic ideal is reduced to gross failures, and that the priest who sins 
is the victim of his profession far more than he is a hypocrite or an apostate.*° 


This, of course, was some distance away from Courbet’s intention of making a 
sort of peasant’s jibe at the venality of the clergy. He was incapable of think- 
ing in the elevated and complex terms which were ascribed to him, a fact which 
the philosopher actually admitted rather candidly." Yet Proudhon felt that’ 
an art which did no more than show the people as they really were was the start- 
ing point for the art of the future which would be “critical”, that is, it would 
undertake the analysis of society for the betterment of mankind and would 
thus point the way to the ideal.* In spite, therefore, of all his elaborate analyses 
of Courbet’s pictures and the subtle motives and ideas he found therein, he 
actually regarded Courbet as only the precursor of the art he was describing 
in such detail. The arrival of this art would not be immediate: “the summit of 
art, this peak to which all artists should aspire, is still far from us; so far that it 
will take generations to create the types or models, the clever observers to dis- 
cover them, and a public to recognize and understand them.” It is significant 
that Courbet is the only such precursor he can see, though he confesses that he 
does not know all the work of Millet and says that it also may be on the right 
road. e 

Champfleury, the chief spokesman for realism, also shared these views to a 


87 Tbid., p. 68. 

88 Tbid., pp. 257-258. This idea is implicit in much of the argument in the book. 

89 Tbid., pp. 158-159. 

90 Tbid., p. 212. 

91 Tbid., p. 221: ‘‘Courbet, more artist than philosopher, has not thought all that I have 
found (in him): it is all simple. Assuredly he has not conceived his subject of the Curés 
with the force which I see in it and which I point out.... But, admitting that what I 
have thought I saw in these figures may be an illusion on my part, the thought exists; and 
since art has value only through its effects, I do not hesitate to interpret it in my own way’’. 

% Tbid., pp. 171, 232, and elsewhere. 

%3 Tbid., p. 241. Cf. Zola to this same effect, note 141. 
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certain extent, feeling that art must come down to earth and achieve the common 
touch before it could rise again to real power. “Logically it would be more 
worthwhile to paint first the lower classes, in which the sincerity of feelings, 
actions, and words is more in evidence than high society.”* By realism he meant 
an art which applied honesty to the fundamental characteristics of humanity, to 
human nature clearly seen. Like Proudhon, he placed his faith in Courbet, at 
least for a while, and praised him for the direct honesty of hisvision. In hisSalon 
of 1851, discussing L’Enterrement 4 Ornans, he observed that “M. Courbet can 
boldly cite three women’s heads, the children, the gravedigger, and many others 
as the type of Modern Beauty .... Many bourgeois are like that, M. Courbet 
has painted the bourgeois.” But the thought back of the pictures was inade- 
quate, the performance too uneven, and eventually the critic and the painter 
became estranged. Even his most ardent admirers could not persuade them- 
selves for long that Courbet was a painter of ideas. 

Possibly the most acute critic of the time was Charles Baudelaire, and, al- 
though he had no real love for the general run of mankind, in his own personal 
way the question of a new ideal concerned him for a number of years. His 
art criticism, which covers much of this period, reveals a changing approach and 
a series of interesting compromises forced by his inability to find any living 
artist who really satisfied his requirements. He starts with an imaginary 
figure, “Le peintre de la vie moderne,” attempts from time to time to make 
Delacroix, his great idol, into the painter of the age without ever quite succeed- 
ing, and finally, after rejecting the candidacy of Courbet, comes to rest with a 
long and interesting appreciation of the art of Constantin Guys. To Baude- 
laire, as to most of the other critics, the object of his search was a figure painter, 
and though landscape was certainly one of the fields in which the art of the actual 
future was being prepared, it was man’s fate in society which was of the greatest 
concern to thinking people of the day, and what was needed above all were 
painters to reveal him, noble or not, in the life that he was going to have to live, 
apparently deprived of the solace of orthodox religion and the inspiration of the 
classical ages. 

In his review of the Salon of 1845, Baudelaire approaches the subject directly 
after complaining of the lack of novelty, invention, and ideas in the art he has 
been observing. ‘And yet we are surrounded by the heroism of modern life— 
our true feelings stifle us enough so that we should know them. Neither colors 
nor subjects are lacking for epics.”” What isn’t present is the painter 


who will know how to tear out of actual life its epic side, and make us see and understand, 
with color or drawing, how grand we are in our neckties and varnished boots!... May 





%4 Champfleury (Jules Fleury), Le Réalisme, Paris, 1857, pp. 10 ff. 

% Champfleury, Oeuvres posthumes de Champfleury: Salons 1846-1851, Int. by Jules 
Troubat, Paris, 1894, p. 242. His lack of interest in Millet is significant of the gap which 
separates the two painters. 

% Castagnary, however, kept his faith in Courbet, continuing to believe that he was one 
voi the leaders in the great struggle to establish an art drawn from life. (See Castagnary, 
Le Bilan de Vannée 1868, p. 354.) 
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the true seekers next year be able to give us that singular joy of celebrating the arrival of 
the new!97 
This might almost be taken as a plea to Delacroix to turn to modern life, since 
the references here, as well as in other Salons, to drawing and color are inspired 
by his enthusiasm for Delacroix’ handling of those very means of expression. 
In the review of the pictures for the following year, he has a section entitled, 
“De l’héroisme de la vie moderne,’’®* and in it he defends man, modern man 
in his black suit and white tie, as a fit subject for art. Contemporary themes 
are usually restricted to public functions, military victories and the like, but there 
is another, a private nobility both in the elegant life of society and in the under- 
world beneath it.°® The example he offers is that of a minister defending him- 
self eloquently on the floor of the chamber of deputies. In his enthusiasm, 
Baudelaire does not realize that this could not be an acceptable symbolism nor 
a universal ideal—his minister would be an object of respect only to the members 
of his own party, not, unfortunately, to men generally. Indeed, the almost 
mystic significance which he attaches to the drab clothing of the bourgeois is 
symptomatic of the highly personal symbolism which marks so much of his 
poetry. Raymond, in his discussion of the Baudelairian tradition, says, “One 
of the great merits of Baudelaire is to have made the city scene, houses, rooms, 
‘interiors’ the object of his contemplation and to have perceived even in their 
ugliness and disparities secret analogies with his own contradictions’ —‘‘The 
object and the subject absorb one another.’? For all of the penetration of 
his mind into the appearance of the world about him, the symbols which he found 
and which were effective for him could not ever be a repertory of universal 
symbols for an art of modern life. Yet he had a high regard for Lami, Daumier 
and Gavarni because he felt that they had the eye to see what society was and 
extract meaning from it, even though they were scarcely working in the grand 
manner. 

In his account of the Exposition Universelle of 1855, appears an interesting 
passage in which he compares Ingres and Courbet, a juxtaposition which would 
scarcely have occurred to a less original mind. Ingres he finds out of tune with 


97 Charles Baudelaire, ‘‘Salon de 1845’’, in Curiosités esthétiques, p. 77. Baudelaire was 
a champion of modernism but violently opposed to materialism. His views owe much to 
Stendhal who had, much earlier, sought a ‘‘modern”’ ideal. (See M. Gilman, ‘Baudelaire 
and Stendhal’”’, P.M.L.A., Mar. 1939, pp. 288-296.) 

98 Baudelaire, op. cit., p. 196 ff., under ‘‘Salon de 1846”. 

99 Cf. Castagnary, op. cit., p. 355. He notes that the new art is still on the private level 
and is not sure whether or not events are preparing for a ‘‘public life’? which will furnish 
the greater modern subject matter. It would seem that art continued on this “‘private 
level’? for some time. 

100 Baudelaire, op. cit., p. 199. ‘Salon de 1846”, under the general heading of 
‘De I’héroisme de la vie moderne’”’. 

101 The nobility to be found in society, which is mentioned here, is expanded more fully 
when he later discusses the ‘‘dandy”’ as a type and as asymbol. (See Le Peintre de la vie 
moderne, (1863) as translated by P. G. Konody in The Painter of Victorian Life, N. Y., 
1930). One of his reasons for admiring Guys was the fact that his pictures dealt with both 
ends of the social scale. 

102 Marcel Raymond, De Baudelaire au surréalisme, Paris, 1933, p. 24. 
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the times: “he immolates himself on the altar of those faculties which he sin- 
cerely believes to be the grandest and most important.’ Then follows the 
passage in which he rules out Courbet as the possible artist of the future: 


However enormous the paradox may appear, it is in this that he [Ingres] approaches a 
young painter whose remarkable beginnings have recently been produced with the appear- 
ance of an insurrection. M. Courbet, also, is a powerful workman, a savage and patient 
will; and the results he has obtained, results which for some spirits already have more charm 
than those of the grand master of the Raphaelesque tradition, due, no doubt, to their posi- 
tive solidity and their loving cynicism, have, like those latter ones, this which is singular: 
they exhibit a sectarian spirit, a killer of abilities. Politics, literature,—these also produce 
these vigorous temperaments, these protestants, these anti-supernaturalists, whose only 
legitimacy is a spirit of reaction which is sometimes wholesome. The providence which 
rules the affairs of painting, gives them for accomplices all those whom the predominant 
adverse idea has left bored or oppressed. But the difference is that the heroic sacrifice 
which M. Ingres makes in honor of tradition and the Raphaelesque idea of the beautiful, 
M. Courbet accomplishes to the profit of nature—exterior, positive, immediate. In their 
war against the imagination they obey different incentives, and two inverse fanaticisms lead 
them to the same immolation.!% 


Courbet is thus merely a revolutionary, a champion of a narrow cause whose 
appeal is largely that of its reaction against more common outlooks, and there 
is no true future in his art. 

In the same article, he mentions in his discussion of Delacroix that his women 
—Ophelia, Desdemona, Marguerite, the Virgin—all seem to be carrying some 
secret grief, and that the artist seems to him the best endowed for expressing the 
nature of the modern woman “‘in her heroic manifestation, in the infernal sense 
or the divine.””® But it was always the fact that the subjects were wrong 
which prevented him from making his hero the true “painter of modern life,”’ 
and the tragedy was the more acute since Delacroix had every other qualification 
which Baudelaire might demand to fill this role. 

Four years before his death in 1867, appeared a series of pieces about the work 
of Constantin Guys which were gathered together to form an essay entitled 
“Le peintre de la vie moderne.’”?% Guys was formerly a staff artist for the 
London Illustrated News and his pictures are swift sketches of contemporary 
life ranging from the military caste and the world of fashion all the way down to 
the inhabitants of the less attractive Parisian bordellos. Baudelaire classes him 
with other graphic artists—Gavarni, Daumier, Deveria, Lami and others—but 
it becomes evident as he proceeds that he is really prepared to lavish all his 
feeling for an art of the world in which he was living upon the somewhat slight 


103 Baudelaire, ‘“‘“Exposition Universelle de 1855’? in Curiosités, p. 234. 

104 Thid., p. 284. Courbet and Baudelaire had been friends, but by 1855 they were sepa- 
rated as a result of a variety of reasons. There is, however, a certain feeling of respect left 
in this brief mention. Much more actively critical is the fragmentary article recently dis- 
covered by M. Crépet. It was written in the same year and was intended as a blistering 
attack on Courbet and Champfleury. For some reason it was never published. (See 
Baudelaire, Juvenilia, Ed. Crépet, p. 579 and M. Gilman, Baudelaire the Critic, N. Y., 
1943, p. 90.) 

105 Baudelaire, “‘Exposition Universelle de 1855’’, in Curiosités, p. 248. 

106 See note 101. 
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talents of Guys. Disappointed in the subjects of the art of Delacroix, repelled 
by the lack of elegance and imagination in Courbet, and at a loss for any other 
considerable figure on whom to pin his eagerness, he elevated Guys to a position 
which even he must have realized was not entirely in keeping with the actual 
pictures themselves. Guys had a fine command of line and wash, a penetrating 
eye for costume, for uniforms, for the pose of men and women in the various 
activities which he records, for the action of horses and the strange elegance of 
the carriages of the period, but his figures are often out of scale and awkward, 
their faces expressionless (Baudelaire to the contrary), and the concepts as a 
whole are slight, however charming they may be. The critic, however, sees 
in him the man of the world combined with that strange aloof figure of pride, 
snobbery, and cold self-sufficiency—the dandy.’ For Baudelaire he has seized 
the flavor of life, he has been able to catch it on the wing, as it were, and in the 
process lose none of its charm and grace. Gone from this critique are all the 
deeper virtues which Baudelaire so skillfully described in his analyses of Dela- 
croix, Courbet, and the rest; what remains is a fervent admiration for a man who 
could fix on paper the modernity which the poet felt must always accompany any 
true beauty.!°* This was what had been lacking before, and in choosing Guys 
he was willing to surrender much of the other part of beauty—its more eternal 
or universal qualities. But ‘“M.G.’’, as he is referred to in the articles, was 
surely no man to “tear out of actual life its epic side,” he was only a charming 
and tasteful sketcher of the scenes of war and society. 

There is no doubt that the most controversial figure in the art world of the 
first years of the Second Empire was Gustave Courbet.!® Soon after the revolu- 
tion he produced a series of pictures which, judging by the excitement which 
they aroused, were obviously considered unusual and significantly different from 
anything which had appeared previously. It is true that Millet began to come 
into prominence at the same time, but it is clear that he was not regarded as 
being in the same category. Contemporary comments regularly compare him 
to the old masters, and Champfleury did not see the same qualities in him which 
he admired in the painter from Ornans. However, Millet was the only painter 
of importance, with the exception of Daumier, who gave true expression to the 
humanitarian ideals of critics like Thoré, ideals which found no great echo in the 
art of the later century.!° 

The number of Courbet’s pictures which were considered unusual enough to 
arouse almost universal comment (both pro and con) was comparatively small 
and the greater number of them were done before 1857, but during those years 


107 Konody, op. cit., pp. 35-58, 127-135. 

108 Thid., p. 94. 

109 Cf. Rosenthal, Du romantisme au réalisme, p. 386. He sees no one of comparable 
stat. ~e in the field since Géricault. 

110 Thoré and Gautier were Millet’s leading defenders during this period, the former 
having remarked on his work as early as 1844. The famous ‘‘Sower”’ of 1850 was attacked 
by some as being “‘socialist’’, but this criticism was not comparable to the storm 
over Courbet’s pictures of the same year. The article by Pelloquct referred to above (note 
78) said that while some called Millet a realist, the realists called himaromantic. (Moreau- 
Nélaton, op. cit., p. 130.) 
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they stood in virtual isolation in their class.“ As noted above, both Proudhon 
and Champfleury attempted to find in him the artist who was to usher in the 
future, and this, in a sense, he actually did, since for all practical purposes he 
was the realistic movement, and his career did much to pave the way and furnish 
an example for the Impressionist group which formed in the sixties.“ His un- 
compromising egotism and the unmistakable vigor of his art created a sort of 
catalyst for critical opinion of all persuasions. He was, in short, a great transi- 
tional figure, perhaps the most important of the 19th century. 

Before examining Courbet’s views on art, it is necessary to mention a few 
details about his character. His personality and appearance have come down 
with an unusual freshness and clarity—accounts of him by contemporaries, 
photographs, self-portraits, caricatures by the dozens, and his own letters and 
statements,"*—and from them emerges an unusual personality, a character of a 
type peculiarly suited to the réle of intermediate figure between one manner of 
conceiving art and a radically different one. Perhaps the best description of 
him as a man is that given by Théophile Silvestre in his Histoire des artistes 
vivants :™4 


Here is one who, in seven years, has alone made more noise in the city than twenty celebri- 
ties would know how to assisted by their noisy followers. Some regard him as the robust 
and vivacious personification of a new art, like a new Caravaggio who battles imagination 
to the profit of reality.... Others take him fora sort of rag-picker of art, spearing the 
truth in the mud of the street after having confiscated and thrown in his basket the last 
tatters of the romantic school of 1830 and the wigs of the Academy; the fanatics have placed 
him at a single bound above all the artists of our time, and he himself swears with resolute 
faith that he will shortly efface all modern works from the memory of the century. Most 
people . . . disdain him." 


The truth of the matter seems to be that Courbet was a rather unintelligent man 
with an enormous capacity for painting, a shrewd insight into the foibles and 
prejudices of his time, and an unshakeable confidence in the evidence of his 
senses. Meyer Schapiro has shown to what extent he was influenced by the 
popular art of his day,“® and there is little reason to believe that he was capable 


111 See note 15. 

2 Cf, Lossier, op. cit., p. 17, n. 25. He believes that Courbet represented the third 
phase of French nineteenth century painting, and that after him artists went in a variety 
of directions. Realism, he says, was the last movement in close contact with the people, 
the last to be universally discussed, the last to be closely integrated with social life. 

113 Cf, particularly Charles Léger, Courbet selon les caricatures et les images, Paris, 1920. 
The caricatures began around 1851, and by 1865 Courbet and Manet are often grouped to- 
gether as joint objects of ridicule or pleasantry. See also Prosper Dorbec, ‘‘La Peinture 
francaise sous le Second Empire jugée par le factum, le chanson, et la caricature’’, Gazette 
des Beaux-Aris, 4e per. Vol. 14, 1918, pp. 409-427. Dorbec notes that after Courbet, the 
novelties of the progressive artists were largely confined to the technique of expression 
which only painters could rightly understand. Asa result, the cartoons gave up this theme 
as a subject for public entertainment. 

114 Th. Silvestre, Histoire des artistes, chap. on Courbet. 

115 Thid., p. 241. 

116 Meyer Schapiro, ‘“‘Courbet and Popular Imagery”, Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, Vol. 4, 1941, pp. 164-191. 
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of anything but the most elementary theorizing. His sympathy for common 
people was genuine, but his socialism was far more suspect, and at times he 
scarcely seemed to realize the possible consequences of his rather lightly as- 
sumed social and political connections.“’ It was in his very simplicity that he 
indicated what might well have been the natural path for French art to follow 
had it not been for the involved and decisive influences of bourgeois taste, 
morality, and politics."* At times he was close to the Dutch masters in his 
acceptance of life as something to be frankly savored without too much theorizing 
about it, but a modern Ostade or Brouwer was something the French were not 
prepared to accept." 

His writings on art are rather meagre except for his letters, and he appears 
to have been a poor writer, being forced at times to call on his friends to phrase 
his thoughts for him.”° Stripping away the ideas which were not really his own, 
and leaving out of account his frank efforts to get the better of the critics by 
purposely painting pictures to which he thought they could not object,™ there 
remains a core of honest belief in the artist’s function as a recorder of life and the 
scenes of the natural world in the best manner possible, a true painter’s eye 
directed at concrete reality.” More precise ideas as to the social significance 
of the age in which he was living were not an integral part of him; what he 
painted was the result of his own taste, which was a taste for that which he 
could personally see and enjoy. This is implicit in the introduction to his 
famous one-man show in 1855: 


I have studied the art of the masters and the art of the moderns, avoiding any preconceived 
system and without prejudice. I have no more wanted to imitate the former than copy 
the latter; nor have I thought of achieving the idle aim of art for art’s sake. No! I have 
simply wanted to draw from a thorough knowledge of tradition the reasoned and free sense 
of my own individuality. 

To know in order to do: such has been my thought. To be able to translate the customs, 
ideas, and appearances of my time as I see them—in a word, to create a living art—this 
has been my aim.!*3 


For Courbet then, it would seem that the truly modern art would be largely 
a reflection of the contemporary mores, types, and scenes of the painter’s own 


117 Though he counted himself a friend of Proudhon and let the fact be known, he was 
apparently not a sincere socialist himself. Being a suspected socialist, however, both in- 
creased the attention given his pictures and probably contributed to his conviction in the 
tragic affair of the Vendéme column. See for example his rather hasty remarks quoted in 
André Fontainas, Courbet, Paris, 1921, p. 27. 

118 The nature of these influences is a complex and difficult subject which cannot be dis- 
cussed in detail here. 

119 Cf. Silvestre’s reference to a ‘‘new Caravaggio’’. 

120 Fontainas, op. cit., p. 37. 

121 He said of his work for the Salon of 1852, referring to Les Demoiselles de village, ‘‘I 
have bamboozled the judges by breaking new ground. I have painted a graceful, pretty 
picture. Nothing that they have said before is any good to them now.”’ (Quoted in L. 
Benedite, J. Laran, and Ph. Gaston-Dreyfus, Gustave Courbet, Phila., 1913, p. 25.) 

122 This did not, however, prevent him from painting Vénus poursuivant Psyché de sa 
Jalousie (1864). 

123 Quoted here from R. Goldwater and M. Treves, Artists on Art, N. Y., 1945, p. 295. 
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day without any great amount of reference to the social implications which those 
customs and appearances might bear with them. Even in the famous I’ Afelier, 
allégorie réelle, the meaning does not appear to lie much deeper than the identi- 
fication of the dramatis personae of his individual world as an artist.* He could, 
therefore, never really be the genuine hero of the “social art’’ school of philoso- 
phers since he failed to supply the intellectual element, the awareness of any 
form of ideality in human relationships which was one of the foundations of their 
whole outlook on art. And by ruling out their philosophic preoccupations with 
the nobility of man and the function of the artist in society, he came far closer 
than they to the actual trend of future events, since all their close reasoning was 
powerless to produce the movement they thought must be forthcoming. By 
his insistence on his own individuality, he became the hero of a younger genera- 
tion which admired his independence as well as his complete separation from the 
ideological art of the past. ‘An epoch can be reproduced only by its own artists. 
I mean by the artists who have lived in it. I hold that the artists of one century 
are fundamentally incompetent to represent the things of a past or a future 

125 “It was this reproduction, within the limits of his own interest 
and sensitivity, which was his major artistic purpose. Castagnary, who thought 
well of him, wrote in 1858 that he was a pivotal figure; if he lost his battle society 
would remain without an art, if he won it, painting would once more become 
“a social organ, a permanent mirror.” It was clear, however, that for many 
of the men concerned with the problem of the future of painting, a sheer repro- 
duction or mirroring of the times was not enough—either the artist would have 
to use some form of ideal, convey some humanistic concept, or else he would 
have to become great through some personal originality arising from his own 
nature and his own vision, relatively independent of the mass of the people 
around him. It is this latter theory which must now be examined. 

The opinions of the Goncourts, which made themselves felt in the last decade 
of this period, show a subtle sensitivity which did much to inspire a resurgence 
of more purely stylistic criticism. They were not opposed to realism as such, 
but they were entirely scornful of ugly realism, for which reason they did not 
admire the art of Courbet. To natures of the delicacy and intricacy of their 
own, such pictures were gross and unpleasant—what they wanted, as Sabatier 
says, was an “expressive realism, idealistic in the sense of the quintessential, 
a realism seen from an artist’s perspective.’*7 In Manette Salomon (1867) 
they point out that the art of their character Coriolis was not well received in 1855 
because of a kind of conspiracy not to appreciate “the new realism which he 


124 See R. Huyghe, Courbet, l’ Atelier (Monographies des peintures du Musée du Louvre) 
Paris, n.d., especially p. 23 where Courbet’s famous letter to Champfleury is reprinted 
in full. 

125 Goldwater, op. cit., p. 296. 

126 Castagnary, op. cit., p. 327. Fernand Desnoyers, another able critic, also admired 
Courbet and referred to him as “the most powerful personality produced among painters 
for twenty years”. (F. Desnoyers, Salon des Refusés. La Peinture en 1863, Paris, 1863, 
p. 20.) Desnoyers rejected “‘social’’ art and gave a qualified approval to Manet: ‘‘I believe 
M. Manet is very much himself, that is the best eulogy one can make of him’’. (Ibid., p. 42.) 

127 Pierre Sabatier, L’Esthétique des Goncourt, Paris, 1920, p. 437. 
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brought, a realism sought outside the stupidity of the daguerrotype, outside the 
charlatanry of the ugly, a realism which strove to draw contemporary style from 
the typical form—selected and expressive of contemporary images.’ Realism 
was to be transformed by the artist’s sensitivity into something which was ideal, 
not in a moral sense, but in terms of style. Painting was to renounce rules and 
traditions, it was to be the product of the individual temperament, and though 
a certain interest in matters social, or even moral, was not ruled out, it was never 
to be the chief purpose of the work.”° The two main aspects of this theory of 
art, namely that it should deal with the contemporary and that it should be seen 
and transformed by the temperament of the painter, were both of importance 
for an understanding of the direction which art itself was actually taking. In 
their view the old concept of the usefulness of art in a moral sense, which had 
been so dear to Proudhon, was placed in a very subordinate position, while the 
direct and uncompromising realism advocated so strenuously the decade before 
was also unacceptable because of the predicated ugliness of nature unaltered in 
the direction of a beauty which would satisfy more delicate sensibilities. The 
art then being formed exhibited these characteristics to a considerable degree, for 
though nature as experienced was the basis for the work of the Impressionists, 
it was transformed in various ways in favor of an increased stylistic beauty, while 
the traditional concepts of ideality were dropped out entirely. At the same 
time, however, in the work of a man like Moreau, subjectivity was carried beyond 
reality to the world of fantasy—a different type of dominant individualism. 

Emile Zola, the most powerful voice raised in defense of Manet and the group 
around him, preached a similar gospel. It is probable that he was influenced 
by the Goncourts (who certainly effected his literary views), but his criticism 
does not carry the same air of acute susceptibility to emotional stimuli, the 
same sensitivity carried to almost unhealthy extremes. Individualism is 
basic in his ideas, but with it is a strong naturalism which led him to a keen 
pleasure in the work of men like Monet and later served as a basis for much of 
the critical support for Impressionism. In Mes Haines (1866) under the title 
“Proudhon and Courbet” he delivers a most devastating attack on the entire 
philosophical position of “social art’? and admires Courbet for reasons almost 
exactly opposite to those advanced by Proudhon. For him the painter from 
Ornans is no social commentator: “Mon Courbet, 4 moi, est simplement une 
personnalité’’“° and the notion that the artist has a duty toward society is held 
up to the most biting scorn. The definition of art as a means toward the moral 
and physical betterment of mankind is replaced by his famous phrase: ‘A work 
of art is a corner of creation seen through a temperament.’ He sets the artist 

128 EB. and J. DeGoncourt, Manette Salomon, p. 331. 

129 Sabatier, op. cit., pp. 364 ff. 

130 Hmile Zola, ‘‘Proudhon et Courbet’’, in Mes Haines, Ed. Le Blond, Paris, n.d., p. 30. 
The book first appeared in 1866. A new edition by Charpentier, published in 1879, included 
‘Mon Salon’’ (1866) and the famous essay on Manet (1867). In ‘‘Mon Salon’’, Zola re- 
proaches Courbet for not keeping up to the level of his great pictures of the early fifties, 


and criticises Millet for a decline in technical capacity. 
131 Mes Haines, p. 24. 
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free: free of tradition, free of social obligations, free of moral compulsions, free to 
be himself, a self which the public can accept or reject as they like. 


I am an artist, and I give you my flesh and blood, my heart and thought. I put myself 
naked before you, I give myself up good or bad. If you wish to be instructed, look at me, 
applaud or hiss, let my example be an encouragement or a lesson. What more do you want 
of me?!82 


Zola sees the artist as a creature apart, a being whose thoughts are “absolute,” 
who leaps to perfection in one bound and attains the ideal in his dreams. 

Here is the coup de grace to the traditional view of the artist as a man speaking 
in a tongue which people not only can understand, but by understanding, be 
delighted, uplifted, and spiritually moved. It also puts an end to the op- 
timistic view that the artist is going to use his gifts to help society emerge from 
a state of confusion and trouble. He becomes a complete entity in himself, 
responsible only to his own soul and his own art, and disdaining the approval or 
censure of his fellow men. His lonely state, deplored by Proudhon, is here made 
into a virtue of the highest order. 

It was in his amazing “Mon Salon” that Zola began his defense of Manet, and 
the storm aroused was almost the equal of those raised by the painter’s works 
themselves.* He left the staff of l’Evénement, at least temporarily, as a result of 
the “outrage” he had committed against the sensibilities of the French public, 
but he promptly became the friend of the famous group which gathered in the 
Café Guerbois. Rewald believes that it was probably Cézanne, Zola’s closest 
friend, who initiated him into the mysteries of Manet’s unusual style and made 
him see how necessary it was for the artist to acquire an independent vision.™ 
This may well be, though Zola himself had had a good deal of artistic training 
in his youth. At all events, he declared himself unequivocally in favor of origi- 
nality as being the primary value in a picture: “According to me there are two 
elements in a work of art: the real element, which is nature, and the individual 
element, which is the man.”* Since nature is a fixed element, the variable, and 
thus the seat of value, is the artist and his personality. “A work, for me, is a 
man; in this work I want to find a temperament, a particular and unique accent. 
The more personal it will be the more I will be drawn and held by it.’”"" It was 


182 Thbid., p. 24. 

133 Cf, Millet’s views. 

134 What infuriated the public the most was the fact that Zola, after making scathing 
remarks about the jury, proceeded to discuss first the work of Manet which had been ex- 
cluded. This was the supreme affront to the entire conservative wing. 

135 John Rewald, Cézanne et Zola, Paris, 1936, pp. 39-40. 

136 Zola, op. cit., p. 212. In ‘Mon Salon” under the heading, ‘‘Le Moment artistique’’. 

187 Tbid., p. 173, in ““M. Taine, artiste’. Zola’s criticism of Taine is, naturally, that a 
positivistic, scientific, causal theory of art leaves no room for the triumphant individual 
in whom Zola believes so wholeheartedly. He thinks, moreover, that Taine is somewhat 
unhappy, as a man, over the actual results and implications of his theory in practice— 
caught between the need for personal liberty and the regimentation of the scientific laws 
in which he professes to believe. 
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small wonder that the flamboyant personality of Courbet interested the young 
critic, or that the obstinate individuality of the more polished Manet should have 
seemed to him a worthy protest against the predicated uniformity and tradition- 
alism of so many artists of the day. If Baudelaire and Proudhon had had a 
hard time discovering the ideal painters in the flesh, Zola was perfectly sure in 
1866 that he had found him."* He was right, and in finding him, he had analyzed 
accurately the immediate temper of the age which was opening up before the 
artists of France. 

Manet himself, according to the interesting account of him by Antonin 
Proust, was of the same mind, and expressed his views very directly: ‘one 
must belong to one’s times, paint what one sees without worrying about fash- 
ion.’"8° He had no quarrel with the past as such: “The fact is, we have no 
other duty than to draw from our own times what it offers us, without, on that 
account, ceasing to find good what previous periods have done. But to make 
a mixture, as the pubkeepers say, that is idiotic.”"“° The manner of seeing was 
the important thing, and it must be seen by direct experience, not in the mind’s 
eye; it was not so much the subject as the personal way it was interpreted. 

The uncertain condition of society, which was almost universally recognized 
as an outstanding characteristic of the period, was, according to the ideas of 
Manet and Zola, to produce interesting individuals who would not concern 
themselves with anything more than the honest and bold expression of their own 
uniqueness; discontinuity would be made into a great opportunity for art. 
That the people might be left behind in this new enterprise was not a matter of 
concern since their taste was hoplessly corrupt already, and the less the artist 
had to do with them the better. Zola did, it is true, feel that there was some- 
thing lacking, for he said in an article on Taine: “Wait for the great man of the 
future who will say the word we vainly seek, but while waiting, do not be too 
disdainful of the workers of the day who sweat blood and water and give us the 
magnificent spectacle of a society in birth pangs.’"™! From this it might be 
concluded that he felt that Manet was not of the greatest calibre, but he un- 
questionably stood out by contrast as a master and a giant among the pygmies 
of the schools and the Salons. In this judgment he may be said to have been 
vindicated by the course of subsequent events. 

The Second Empire emerges as a period of great critical activity in the arts 
as well as one of a distinctly transitional nature in regard to the works actually 
produced. Of the many men who strove earnestly and often skilfully to analyze 
the incomplete and conflicting evidence of their times, Zola and the Goncourts 
seem to have had the clearest insight into what was likely to be the immediate 


138 In ‘‘Mon Salon’ Zola says, in effect, that Manet is the painter, for he dis- 
cusses Courbet, Millet, and Th. Rousseau under the heading ‘‘Les Chutes’. He mentions 
Monet briefly in this review, and in glowing terms, but as a result of the uproar over these 
articles they were abbreviated and he did not get around to the more extended discussions 
of Monet and Pissarro. 

139 Antonin Proust, ‘‘Edouard Manet’’, Revue Blanche, 1897, Vol. 12, p. 125. 

140 Thid., p. 177. 

41 Zola, op. cit., p. 167. In ‘‘M. Taine, artiste’’. 
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outcome, or at least to see it in any sharp detail. In retrospect, the hopeless- 
ness of the conservative and official positions is clear, as well as the failure of the 
advocates of “social art”? whose idealism was powerless to affect the artists who 
were most unlikely to follow, or even read, their solemn pleas for help. The 
positivism of the time was right in thinking that a new society would make a 
new art, but the final nature of it was vastly different from the expectation of 
men like Taine and Comte. With old values and traditions outworn and stale, 
with social institutions in a state of flux, with people finding their only common 
belief in the promise of science and the doctrine of progress, the figure painter 
found that he could only serve his art by being himself, for better or worse, and 
if his individuality was disturbing or obscure to men generally, there was no 
help for it since the old bonds between them had snapped. By 1870, modern 
painting was on its way, ignoring the manifold directions offered by the critics 
as to what was the best route, and finding, eventually, that they, and the public 
with them, were following along behind meekly enough. What Delacroix and 
Ingres passed on to their successors was not their total conception of art or its 
place in the scheme of human affairs, but certain elements of their respective 
styles which were, in the process of inheritance, separated from their original 
subject matter. These styles were of such interest and excellence that a new 
generation, avid for an understanding of the modes of pictorial expression, 
studied them with great profit, and applied what was learned to a very different 
type of art, in which figure painting was only one subject among others, de- 


prived of its traditional supremacy and reduced to a novel position of equality 
with landscape and other forms. 


THE HOLES OF HENRY MOORE 


ON THE FUNCTION OF SPACE IN SCULPTURE 


RUDOLF ARNHEIM 


In the works of Henry Moore’s recent style, the trunk of the figure is often 
pierced and subdivided in such a way that instead of a compact volume one sees 
a configuration of slimmer units. For instance, the chest may be given as a large 
hole, which is roofed by the shoulders and flanked by the upper arms. What is 
the artistic purpose of this peculiar procedure? 


I 


The human figure has always presented the sculptor with a compositional 
problem. The body consists of a heavy trunk and the much slighter appendices 
of the arms, the legs, and the head. Since the artist’s task is not to copy what 
he sees but to create a whole pattern of unified form, he must find a way of im- 
posing unity on so heterogeneous an object. How can he organize the trunk and 
the limbs in one integrated composition? 
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A valuable monograph could be written on the various ways in which differ- 
ent styles of sculpture have coped with the problem. Some fused trunk and 
limbs into one volume. Others reduced the trunk to stick-like slimness, thus 
assimilating it to the limbs. Again, limbs could be made short and plump to 
match the trunk. Intermediate volumes also can be introduced to bridge over 
the difference between the bulky and the slim. When the artists came to handle 
the human body more freely they sometimes eliminated the problem by cutting 
off the limbs and the head. Henry Moore’s solution is of a similarly radical 
nature. By transforming the heaviest volume, the trunk, into a configuration 
of narrower shapes, a common denominator has been found for the whole figure. 
. The beam-like or ribbon-shaped units which represent arms and legs differ little 
from those which are found in the area of the trunk; and the holes that pierce 
the body resemble those between the legs or between the arms and the torso. 
In some of the reclining figures, a surprising symmetry is produced by the cor- 
respondence between the frame of the pierced chest and a similar frame formed 
by the two legs. Ingeniously balanced, the figure reposes on its horizontal 
base. 

Uniformity of the parts is one method among others to accomplish unity. 
Without ever getting repetitious, Moore stresses uniformity, not only in the 
roughly equal size and proportion of the units, but also in their shape. More 
and more has he come to eliminate the distinctive formation and detail of faces, 
hands, feet in favor of some over-all shape characteristics. Wherever we look 
we notice strongly dynamic form: the tranquillity of the cylinder, cube, or 
sphere is avoided in favor of conic or pyramidal shapes, which grow smaller or 
bigger, and egg-shapes, which drive in a definite direction. Moore enhances 
uniformity and vigorous mobility also by avoiding clear delimitation of parts. 
Even though precisely articulated, the units flow into each other. Even the 
dead-ends of the hands and feet are eliminated. They merge with each other 
or stream back into the body of the figure, thus permitting the circulation of 
energy to continue unchecked. 

This stress of the interdependence of things, their mutual influence, the in- 
divisible unity of the whole is likely to reflect the artist’s conception of the world. 
But the structural pattern which conveys this meaning is possible only at a 
high level of formal development. True, no work of art lacks an intimate 
interdependence of parts, but it is well known that at early levels of conception, 
for instance in the drawings of young children, the complex patterns of a human 
figure or an animal are built of geometrically simple units, which are kept apart 
through explicit outlines. Gradually, these subdivisions disappear and the 
whole is conceived as one complex unit. Only at a late state of this process of 
growth, which has a parallel in the developmental laws of human thinking, can 
the complexity of dynamic interchange be grasped through scientific or artistic 
patterns. One can express this also by saying that stylistic structures like the 
one created by Henry Moore approach the representation of the irrational.! 

1 Rational is everything which can be referred to definable concepts. These concepts 


may be intellectual, as for instance when we recognize an object of known nature and 
function: This is a hand! Or they are perceptual, as for instance when the thing we see is 
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This is a romantic tendency, which shies away from the defined and congealed. 
Moore’s romanticism cherishes the mysterious intangibility of what grows, 
changes, and interacts. Herbert Read has aptly analyzed his romantic attempt 
to derive an image of man from the organic and inorganic formations of nature.’ 
The equalization of the parts, obtained by the breaking-up of the trunk, tends 
to minimize the biological difference between the limbs as executors of voluntary 
action and the trunk, which is more directly connected with the vegetative, 
instinctive functions. A uniform overall-principle of life seems to govern the 
whole figure in all its parts. This playing down of the late cerebral develop- 
ments of homo sapiens in favor of more universal forces of nature is again a 
romantic trait of Henry Moore’s art. One notes in this connection that the 
horizonta] position, which he uses so frequently, devaluates the importance of 
the head and stresses the abdomen as the compositional center. The heads are 
small. That is, the role of the brain carrier is reduced. These faceless heads 
do no thinking or feeling of their own; at most, they occasionally turn around to 
gaze with the simple steadiness of grazing cattle. Similarly, the tentacles of the 
hands and feet are planed down, fused, tied together. One has only to think 
of the alert faces and telling gestures of the terracotta figures which rest on 
Etruscan coffins in almost the same position to realize the difference. The | 
grace and intelligence of Moore’s work is all in the form pattern which character- 
izes the whole figure with no distinction of any specific part. ; 


II 


Another glance at the holes leads us to notice that they are not merely dead 
and empty intervals between the material parts of the figure but peculiarly sub- 
stantial, as though they were filled with denser air. Among the factors that 
make for this effect, one stands out: in particular. The surfaces which delimit 
the openings are frequently not convex but are concave, forming hollow con- 
tainers of space. Striking examples are the spherical holes which pierce the 
chests of some of the female figures to indicate the breasts; or the circular holes 
in ring-shaped heads; or the dells formed by bent arms. Wherever such con- 
cavities dent or perforate the sculptural body, a puddle of air seems to fill them 
almost tangibly. In observing this phenomenon the psychologist cannot help 
thinking of the studies on “figure and ground” started by Rubin some twenty- 
five years ago.2. A pattern like the one in Fig. 1 is seen by most observers as a 
circular disk (“figure”) in front of a through-going background (“ground”). 
It is harder to see a white foreground (“‘figure’’) pierced by a circular hole, 
through which part of a dotted background (“ground”) appears. Psychological 
research has discovered some of the conditions on which the figure-and-ground 
effect depends. (1) The enclosed surface tends to be figure, the enclosing, 
ground. (2) Inner articulation, such as the dotted texture of the circle, makes 
for “figure”. An empty circle would show~the effect less clearly. (3) Con- 
vexity makes for figure, concavity for ground. In Fig. 2, the second and third 





relatable to well defined shapes, colors, directions, etc. Both kinds of attribution are 
made difficult by Moore’s style, of form. 
2? Edgar Rubin: Visuell wahrgenommene Figuren, Kopenhagen 1921. 
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factors are reversed. This time, the internal pattern, in spite of being enclosed, 
tends to be seen as a hole because it has less texture and a pronouncedly concave 
contour.’ 

In any drawing or painting, figure-ground relationships help create the pictorial 
space. This is true not only where human bodies, houses, etc. are shown in 
front of a background, but wherever objects or parts of objects overlap. Gen- 
erally, a number of figure-ground factors are used simultaneously and for the 
most part antagonistically. That is, a tree may be made to appear in front of a 
wall, as figure on ground, while at the same time other factors will check the 
effect by stressing the figure-character of the wall. The reason for this is 
that the painter has always to cope with the double task of creating space and 
“keeping the plane.” Even where a human figure is shown in front of a homo- 
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3 
Fias. 1-3 


geneous background, as in the portraits of Holbein or the Quattrocentisti, the 
unity of the picture-plane can be preserved, for instance, by the amount of 
space and the color and brightness given to the background. 

Thus far, psychologists have studied the phenomenon of figure and ground 
only in plane patterns, but their results can be applied to the third dimension. 
True, there are important differences. Whereas in a twodimensional drawing 
the contour which divides two areas can be observed, the common boundary 
surface remains hidden when two opaque volumes meet in three dimensional 


3 Another rule, which I shall not discuss further even though it too allows interesting 
applications to sculpture, indicates that the relatively smaller elements tend to be figure. 
In Fig. 3, the slimmer B-bars are seen as figure more readily than the broader A-rectangles. 

4 Nevertheless, the figure-ground factors must be applied in such a way that the intended 
spatial relationship results clearly. By keeping the effects of antagonistic factors in 
an unstable balance, one produces the kind of juggler’s trick in which Messrs. Dali and 
Tchelitcheff excel. 
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space. You can see the line which separates Olympia’s body from the divan 
on which it rests, but not the surface which the body and the divan share three- 
dimensionally. An exception occurs when one of the two volumes is transpar- 
ent, as in the case of air enveloping an object. In this case, however, the trans- 
parent volume is non-existent for our eyes to such an extent that one hesitates 
to speak of a figure-ground relationship at all. It seems more proper to say 
that a piece of sculpture is surrounded by empty space than that it is seen on a 
positive “ground.” 

Within the frame of a painting every spot is positively present, first as a 
material part of the paint-covered canvas and secondly as a substantial element 
of the pictorial construction. In a completed painting, the units of the composi- 
tion vary as to their apparent density and also as to their spatial position within 
the figure-ground hierarchy, but none of them may give us the impression of an 
empty gap, a hole torn in the pictorial tissue. This is different in sculpture, 
where we are used to find all spatial relationships limited to the figure itself. 
These relations often reach across a void—and the length of the leap counts 
compositionally—but they generally do not include these intervals the way they 
would in a painting. 

It seems necessary to state this principle of sculpture so positively even though 
it does not hold completely. The deviation from it which can be observed in 
Henry Moore’s work has historical antecedents. For our purpose it suffices to 
point out the changed attitude to space in the most extreme but at the same 
time artistically valid example that is available so far. 

Mainly through the use of concave forms, many a figure of Henry Moore’s 
captures portions of space and makes them a part of itself. Much less solid 
than the wood, stone, or metal with which they unite, these air-bodies neverthe- 
less condense into a transparent substance, which mediates between the tangible 
material of the statue and the surrounding empty space. Psychologically 
speaking, these statues do not reserve all the ‘‘figure’’-factors for themselves. 
They do have all the “inner articulation” and are enclosed by the surrounding 
volume of air. But on the other hand they do not consist entirely of bulging 
convexities, which would invade space aggressively, but reserve an important 
role to dells and caves and pocket-shaped holes. Whenever convexity is handed 
over to space, partial ‘“‘figure’’-character is assumed by the enclosed air-bodies, 
which consequently appear semi-substantial. A fine recent work of Henry 
Moore’s (Family Group, Fig. 4) shows a man and a woman sitting next to each 
other and holding an infant. In most traditional works of sculpture the space 
enclosed by the seated body is essentially delimited by bulging convexities of 
the chest, the belly, the thighs. Thus it remains an empty interval. In Moore’s 
family group, hollow abdomens make the two seated figures into one large lap 
or pocket. In this shadowed cavity, space appears tangible, stagnant, warmed 
by body heat. In its center, the suspended infant lies safely as though contained 
in a womb softly padded with half-solid air. 

Since the holes are o*ien shaped according to the same principle, it will be 
seen that they pierce the body of the statue in a material but not necessarily in a 
perceptual and artistic sense. In many cases they do not interrupt the substance 
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of the figure but merely seem to rarify it into a state of transparency. This 
new function of space offers compositional opportunities. Sometimes, Moore 
establishes a contrapuntal correspondence between, say, a protruding head and a 
hollow of similar spherical shape. These instances prove that almost equal 
rights are conceded to hollows and solids. 


Fia. 4 


Incidentally, this interpretation also seems to throw light on another disturb- 
ing feature of Moore’s style, namely his use of strings and wires. The strings 
form surfaces which bound transparent bodies consisting of empty space. They 
too add volumes of rarified substance to the more solid principal material of the 
statue. At the same time, the directions of the strings interpret the shape of 
the volumes they enclose very much like the lines of the grain which Moore uses 
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so deliberately in his wooden and stone figures. Curiously enough he thus 
applies the theoretical recipe of another English artist, William Hogarth, who 
in his “‘Analysis of Beauty” recommended the interpretation of volumes through 
similar systems of lines. 

The essentially negative role which the surrounding air-space has played in 
sculpture so far is not due simply to its invisibility, but also to the predominance 
of convex volumes in the figures themselves. Henri Focillon, in his stimulating 
book, Vie des Formes,® has distinguished two ways of using space in sculpture, 
namely l’espace-limite and l’espace-milieu. ‘In the first case, space more or less 
weighs upon form and rigorously confines its expansion, at the same time that 
form presses against space as the palm of the hand does upon a table or against a 
sheet of glass. In the second case, space yields freely to the expansion of vol- 
umes, which it does not already contain: these move out into space, and there 
spread forth even as do the forms of life.” It seems to me that in the interpreta- 
tion of l’espace-limite, too active a part is granted to the surrounding space. 
An archaic Greek figure, for instance, does not give me the impression that an 
inner urge to expand is checked from the outside. The discipline of such a 
style is all ‘internal.’ It is dictated by the law of development which limits 
formal complexity at the early stages. There is little capacity or desire to ex- 
pand beyond the basic block. The function of the surrounding space is almost 
exclusively negative. The same holds true for l’espace-milieu. From the 
center of the figure bulging volumes push forward into empty space. Once 
this principle is stated, a more detailed analysis will trace here at the same time 
admixtures of a third procedure, which one might term l’espace-partner. In 
the later Greek, the medieval, and particularly the baroque sculpture the use 
of concavities indicates the possibility of making space an active partner of the 
figure. In Bernini’s horsebackriding Louis XIV the sweeping locks and folds 
collect the air in hollow pockets. But even here the concavities are subordi- 
nated to the convexity of the whole to such an extent that they contribute no 
more than a minor enrichment. Among the great sculptors, Henry Moore is 
the first in whose work the surrounding space is not simply pushed out of the 
way by the aggressive protrusions of the wood, stone, or metal, but in turn 
thrusts into the figure from the outside, carving depressions into the yielding 
matter and adding to its substance. The proper balance and integration of the 
two antagonistic tendencies is a delicate task for the sculptor, in that the totality 
of the internal and external pushes must create one consistent unified surface. 
There are instances in Henry Moore’s work where space, as if with a ramming 
thumb, interrupts the rhythm of the figure with a foreign imprint. 


III 


The foregoing examples will have shown that the figure-ground relationship 
is not simply a static distribution of spatial values but a highly dynamic inter- 
play of forces. This is even true for twodimensional patterns. The ‘‘figure” is 
distinguished not only by appearing in front of the ground and by its greater 
density but also by a tendency to expand, to spread over the territory of the 


5 English edition: The Life of Forms in Art, trans. C. B. Hogan and G. Kubler, Yale 1942. 
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ground. In Henry Moore’s sculpture the two-way relationship in which both 
the statue and the surrounding space assume figure as well as ground functions 
makes for a dramatic interchange of forces between the two partners. The 


eR ter seemiin sani itll 


Fia. 6 


In Fig. 5, Maillol’s Resting Nude (1912), the restfulness of the position is contrasted with 
active convex volumes. Moore (Fig. 6), in his Reclining Figure (1945), expresses feminine 
passivity by concave form. (Courtesy Buchholz Gallery, New York). ‘ 


sculptural body ceases to be a self-contained, neatly circumscribed universe. 
Its boundary has become permeable. It has been inserted into a larger context. 
The masculine activity of its pushing convexities no longer operates in the void 
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but is countered by positive thrusts from the outside, which force the additional | 
role of feminine passivity on the sculpture. In other words, the tendency to 
avoid isolation and delimitation, to unite parts in an exchange of forces rules not 
only within the figure but is applied also to the relation of figure and environ- 
ment. This is a daring extension of the sculptural universe, made possible 
perhaps by an era in which flying has taught us through vivid kinesthetic ex- 
perience that air is a material substance like earth or wood or stone, a medium 
which not only carries heavy bodies but pushes them hard and can be bumped 
into like a rock. . 

How valid is this sculptural style artistically? How far can it lead and where? 
Undoubtedly it involves problems. Since we are all accustomed to thinking 
that definite boundaries are needed to determine the structuf% of a work of art, 
we notice with apprehension that the inclusion of space removes clearly defined 
delimitation. Those puddles of condensed air which fill holes and depressions 
have definite contours only where they border upon the body of the figure. 
For the rest, they seem to dissolve into empty space, thus leaving the work 
peculiarly open. True, the cubist painters, such as Feininger, have dispensed 
substantial air in crystalline form, but they had the picture-frame to keep all 
volumes within the bounds of a rectangle. Henry Moore’s figures are frequently 
enveloped by a field of energetic matter, which weakens in power and density 
with increasing distance from the figure and finally evaporates. Incidentally, 
a similar infinity, in the opposite direction, is provided by deep hollows, whose 
internal end is hidden in the dark. The artistic implications of this style will 
need to be explored further. 

Where will the principle of concavity lead? Its complete realization is known 
to us only from architectural interiors. But is there any aesthetic law to pre- 
vent the sculptor from creating hollow interiors, works one would have to 
walk into in order to see? I hesitate to call up the experience of climbing the 
staircase inside the Statue of Liberty. Even so, the principle deserves a trial. 
The two settings which have attracted Henry Moore as a draftsman are the hol- 
low tube shelters and the interior of coal mines. His “Helmet” would offer to a 
mouse-sized visitor the most radical experience so far available of the use of 
surrounding concavity in sculpture. 

What prospects are opened by Moore’s attempt to decompose large volumes 
into configurations of slimmer units freely separated by interstices?® Undoubt- 
edly, such a style offers to the spectator a more complete survey of spatial rela- 
tions. No more than three side-faces of a solid cube can ever be seen from one 
viewpoint. Looking at an open box, we visualize all six of its planes, some 
from the inside, some from the outside. The skeleton of a cube built of twelve 
sticks offers even more complete orientation. This principle applies also to 
the more complex bodies of sculpture. On the other hand, decomposition of 
volumes carries a greater risk of disintegration. I notice a lack of unity in 
some of Moore’s smaller metal compositions. The reclining figures of the deck- 
chair type are not easily pulled together by the glance. This, however, is 


6 A parallel of this development of the sculptural style can be found in the breaking-up 
of the solid cube in modern architecture. 
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merely a matter of artistic accomplishment. There is no reason why even 
Moore’s radical attempt to compose a figure of several entirely separate pieces 
could not be successful. Perceptual unity does not require physical continuity. 
Extended beyond the single figure, this principle leads to group compositions, 
which are indeed a major interest of Moore’s. It can readily be seen that this 
sculptor, by his positive use of intervening space, might be more successful in 
the combination of separate units than Western sculpture has been tradition- 
ally. This may also lead to an extension of subject matter. So far, sculpture 
has fed almost exclusively on the compact bodies of humans and animals. 
Some playful experiments in modern sculpture, for instance those by Calder, 
make me wonder whether some day a group of twisted tree-trunks, which would 
delimit and internally organize a volume of essentially empty space, could not 
become a legitimate subject. Finally, a more dramatic interrelationship of 
sculpture and architecture could be envisaged, in which the building would be 
more than an enclosing box, the statue more than an enrichment of walls. 
Architectural and sculptural forms could unite in the kind of dynamic interplay 
which we observe in Henry Moore’s arrangements of separate non-objective 
shapes. 

Further than this the speculation cannot go, since the theorist of art must not 
trespass upon the land of the prophet. His is a science which allows little 
prediction. While it seems possible to foresee some of the main directions in 
which social, scientific, and technical development will move, the road of the 
arts cannot be traced beyond the next corner. 


A NOTE ON IPSEITY 
W. M. IVINS, JR. 


One of the more remarkable things in the modern history of aesthetics is the 
way in which art criticism seems to have escaped the cleansing effects alike of 
Ockham’s Razor and of the XVII and XVIII Century discussion of primary and 
secondary qualities. The art museums and the art departments of the colleges 
and schools seem in actual practice to be the last hold-outs of a macédoine of 
Platonic, Aristotelian, and mediaeval “realisms.’’ One might think when read- 
ing the arguments that are handed to us solemnly by great art “authorities” that 
such men as Berkeley and his critical successors had never lived and that nothing 
had been discovered in logic since the time of the ancient Greeks. The resulting 
mischmasch is so bad that no harm can come from trying to put down on paper a 
notion that came to a museum curator who, in great ignorance of the work of 
philosophers and logicians,—for such creatures as that are never mentioned in 
nicely brought up museums,—tried for many years to rationalize his intimate day 
by day experience with objects, people, and works of art. In the endeavour to do 
this he frequently felt like the cat that ate the corn that chased the house that 
worried the dog, etc. ; 
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The mere mechanical processes of making certain kinds of things (e.g., medals 
and engravings) lead to the existence of many different “objects” which, to use 
the familiar legal phrase, “jointly and severally” constitute one and the same 
work of art. Differentiable as are the “objects” that come from the same matrix 
or printing surface, when we talk about the “work of art” as distinct from the 
“object” we always refer, as for example, to Pisanello’s Don Inigo Davalos or 
Diirer’s Melancholia, and never to any particular cast or impression of it. In its 
way this is no more than a homely example of the rule in the algebra of ideas that 
when we add X to itself we get, not 2 X as in the ordinary school algebra of num- 
bers and things, but quite simply X. 

In view of this it seems to me that “that thing there” frequently has a dual 
nature. I once had a fleeting but very arresting contact with a newel post that 
was a remarkable piece of sculpture by Rodin. It was the newel post and not the 
work of art that stopped me. I believe that this distinction between the “object” 
and the “work of art’ is very important, and that unless it is carefully looked to 
much of aesthetic theorizing is apt to degenerate into mere juggling of empty 
phrases. 

As object, “that thing there” has been called “‘a bundle of qualities,” and some 
modern logicians, using Ockham’s Razor for the purpose, have gone so far as to 
erase “objects” and leave only the bundles of qualities, which serve all the same 
purposes without introducing surreptitious ideas. The bundle is thus capable of 
being a member of many different classes (e.g., the class of all medals weighing 
two ounces, or made by Sperandio, or representing the Napoleonic conquest of 
Britain, ete., etc.), one for each quality and one for each combination of qualities, 
and is formally equivalent to any other member of any such particular class. If 
a bundle belongs to a sufficient number of carefully chosen classes (as in Twenty 
Questions) it becomes, as a practical matter, distinguishable from any other 
bundle. This is known to all readers of detective stories. Those readers are also 
aware, or they should be, that the differentiable dummies that do duty for char- 
“acters in detective stories never have any personality and are merely class 
symbols. 

As work of art, “that thing there” (no matter what any an-aesthetic logician 
may say) is indivisible, single—i.e., cannot be broken down into a bundle of 
parts or qualities as the object-bundle has been,—and as such has only the one 
peculiar concrete quality or characteristic of being just itself as a whole and noth- 
ing else. As good a name as any for this quality or characteristic is “‘ipse-ity.” 
The Jack Daw seems to have had it when “regardless of grammar, they all cried, 
‘that’s him!’.”” The moment we conceptually break down a work of art into the 
qualities of the critics we stop seeing it and thinking of it as the concrete work of 
art and begin to juggle with it as a conceptual collection of abstract notions which, 
being physically nonexistent, are incapable of being pointed to, let alone of being 
touched, taken away, modified, or added to. You can no more point to a tactile 
value, or to beauty, movement, weight, solidity, nobility, harmony, sweetness, 
charm, ete., as an actually identifiable and distinguishable element in a work of 
art than you can sprout wings. As Antisthenes said on a memorable occasion, 
“T can see the horse, Plato, but I cannot see its horseness.” Its ipseity being 
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shared with no other work of art, each work of artis unique. This is the practical 
assumption, though unmentioned and unphrased, on which every museum works, 
—and for which it pays. 

It is submitted that, unlike the qualities of the bundle, the ipseity of the work 
of art is indistinguishable from the work of art itself, and that, both being unique, 
its only proper proper-name is the proper-name of the work of art. This being 
so, the particular work of art (as distinct from the bundle) is, as such, unclassifi- 
able, unless, as here contended, as a member of the class that have nothing in 
common, or else, quite meaninglessly, as the sole member of a unique class which 
can only be defined by reference to its sole member. 

In actual practice the difference between the work of art and the bundle is 
is brought out by the fact,—only too painfully known to all members of the 
curatorial staffs of art museums, though not necessarily to their business and 
secretarial staffs,—that a verbal description is absolutely incapable of conveying 
any notion of the ipseity of the work of art. Art museums have at long last 
come to official recognition of this fact, as is shown by their now general practice 
of keeping their accessions records on photograph cards. The reason for this 
verbal incapacity is that we can refer to no other work of art that has this same 
ipseity, and so are unable to give the ipseity a class name of its own as distinct 
from its proper name. Thus, fully as we may be able in words to describe the 
bundle, or rather, perhaps, to isolate it or set it apart from other bundles, we can 
describe the work of art only as being itself,—which is a complete and empty cir- 
cularity. I believe analysis would show that most, if not all, of our attempts at 
qualitative verbal descriptions of works of art amount to little more than trying 
to say what the bundles are not; i.e., they are mere stabs at identification by 
elimination and not descriptions at all. The failure to recognize these failures 
and limitations of our descriptive ability is responsible for a very large part of the 
foolishness that is written and talked about art. 

Of course, bundles that are also works of art are constantly classified, but the 
qualities by which they are classified are necessarily the various bundle qualities 
and never the unique ipseities. All of the technical and most of the better in- 
formed discussion of the art of the past is devoted to the bundle qualities, and 
what is called connoisseurship rarely deals with anything else,—even though it 
seems to be regarded as good form for learned writers to asperge a few of the 
standardized and empty clichés about the ipseities in their opening and closing 
paragraphs. Most of the discussion of contemporary art seems to be devoted to 
the fruitless attempt to talk about ipseities to people most of whom have never 
seen the works of art to which the writers refer, and who, therefore, have, and 
can have, no idea of what it is the writers are trying to talk about. The result 
of this is an incessant and bewildering conversation at cross purposes, and in the 
end a very complete failure to say anything to the point supposedly under con- 
sideration. 

The primary human instincts for conversation and collecting, especially as 
modified by social pressures and desires, bring it about that the normal human 
being is much more interested in the classifiable bundle qualities than in the un- 
classifiable ipseities. Most people take the broadly social attitude of wanting 
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their bundles similar to or exactly like those that somebody else has, but, please, 
with just that very rare extra half inch of useless margin which can so desirably 
differentiate one’s own bundle from all the others otherwise exactly like it. In 
actual practice it is hard to say which element in “that thing there” is the most 
valued, the “exactly alike” or the marginal “difference.”” The number of people 
who are interested in the unique ipseity of the unique work of art for the sake of 
their unique ‘‘me’s” is amazingly small. People like to show off and boast, and 
so very few care for things that their friends can’t recognize and envy on sight. 
This keeps them in the gamut of the bundle qualities. Most of the few who do 
not stay in that gamut are “strong silent men,” and, probably, all of them are 
egocentric and regardless of other men’s opinions. 

In spite of this I believe the important aesthetic values are to be sought in the 
ipseities and never in bundles of qualities. The great trouble here is that all we 
can do about the ipseities is to recognize them, and all we can say about them is 
that we like one of them better than another. If, through the maze of his words, 
I discover that a certain art critic likes much the same sort of things that I do, I 
am apt, until I have been able to check his statement by personal inspection of the 
things he mentions, to take his word for it that I shall like work of art A better 
than work of art B. Beyond that, all the talk about the ipseities is little better 
than long winded conversation about nothing at all, however amusing and inter- 
esting a rare residuum of it may be. Personally I have always been delighted 
that other people should appear to recognize ipseities that I do not, and I am 
never worried by the fact that different values are apparently given to them. 
But, then, for that matter, I have never been able to become very much agitated 
about the horrible problem of solipsism, except when some other fellow hasinsisted 
on ramming his solipsism down the neck of mine, for then I choke. 

The fact that all this may be called a negative or destructive criticism and not 
a positive or constructive one, is no argument against it or its validity. Art 
critics and educationists have always liked to talk volubly about ipseities, and 
doubtless they always will; but this does not mean that what they say about them 
is not thick and solemn nonsense. If they could but realize that in their talk 
about ipseities they are irrevocably vowed to nonsense, they might perhaps mix 
a little wit and humanity with it and make the discovery that art criticism, like 
the Learian limerick, has possibilities of being itself an ‘“‘art form’ worth practic- 
ing for its own sweet sake. As myself a sort of art critic, I heartily wish they 
would (and that I could), for then more art criticism would be enjoyable, and, 
because of that, profitable reading. 





ABRAHAM KAPLAN 
ON THE SO-CALLED CRISIS IN CRITICISM 
ABRAHAM KAPLAN 


This paper is an attempt to delineate an area of general agreement on the foun- 
dations of aesthetic criticism. I do not presume that no important problems re- 
main in this area. But they are problems concerning the nature and value of 
specific critical techniques, not the status and validity of the critical procedure as 
such. The so-called “crisis” concerning the objectivity of criticism seems to be 
no longer a fruitful area of inquiry. What is attempted here is an explication of 
the agreement which appears to have been reached on the resolution of this 
“crisis.” I begin with the formulation in terms of which objectivity does present 
itself as a problem—and an insoluble one. 


I 


Judgments of aesthetic value rest on the facts of aesthetic experience. 
Whether the bases of aesthetic value are localized in the object experienced or in 
the experience itself is here a matter of indifference. Our problem concerns the 
relation between the facts and their appraisal. What does it mean to say that 
aesthetic judgments “rest on” aesthetic facts? It is clear that the relation is not 
identity. Description of the facts has a place in criticism, and indeed, as just 
pointed out, a necessary one. The problem is to specify the place of description 
without expanding it to comprise the whole area of criticism, and thereby leaving 
no room for the characteristic work of appraisal. 

It is at this point that the “crisis” in criticism has been localized. There ap- 
pear to be only three possible lines of analysis of the relation between description 
and appraisal, and each of these involves serious difficulties. 

1. The relation between description and appraisal is entailment: the appraisal 
is a logical consequence of the description. Among the facts described are some 
which are the defined equivalents of the appraised value character. The aes- 
thetic value of the object consists in its possession of certain properties, so that 
the statement that it has those properties entails that it is aesthetically valuable. 
The premise cannot be affirmed and the conclusion denied without contradiction. 

The difficulties in this view center around the purported definitions of the 
value properties. Such definitions cannot be defended as merely conventions of 
usage. And attempts to justify them as analyses of the properties are, as G. E. 
Moore has shown in the case of ethical values, doomed to failure. For it zs in 
fact possible to affirm the descriptive premise and deny the appraisive conclusion. 
Whether or not this is self-contradictory is precisely the point at issue, and the 
question cannot be begged. 

2. The second alternative construes the relation between description and 
appraisal as one of verification: the facts described constitute evidence for the 
valuation. Every appraisal is a hypothesis, and the descriptive materials con- 
firm or disconfirm it. The description does not entail the appraisal, but gives it 
more or less evidential weight. 

Now that X serves as evidence for Y rests ultimately on a causal connection 
between X and Y. Hence the appraisal is here construed as asserting (or predict- 
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ing) the existence of a certain property (Y) causally connected with those taken 
as evidence for the appraisal. The difficulties are the same as in the first alterna- 
tive: with what justification is the appraisal specified in terms of that particular 
Y? The appraisal of X in terms of its causal connection with Y depends on an 
appraisal of Y; and if appraisal is always in terms of such connection, the process 
is viciously regressive. The regress can be brought to an end only by defining 
a particular element as suitable end-point. This is the first alternative, already 
rejected. 

3. Appraisals are not propositional at all; no value properties are ascribed to 
the object in the appraisal, hence there is no question of either a logical or eviden- 
tial connection between description and appraisal. The connection is, rather, a 
causal one: the facts described are the causes of the valuation resulting from the 
perception of them. The critic calls attention to the facts so that their being 
perceived will produce in the percipient an appraisal which he might not other- 
wise have reached. 

But criticism would be pointless if the assumption were not made that some 
appraisals are in some sense “sounder” than others; and how can such a differen- 
tiation be made between one causal connection and another? Of course, as C. L. 
Stevenson has urged, a purpose is served by criticism in altering perceptions and 
interests so as to produce more nearly similar appraisals. But the same might 
be said of discussion that does not include description of the object, or, indeed, of 
other techniques than discussion altogether. 

The three alternatives correspond to major types of theories of value. Those 
adhering to the first alternative may be designated as dogmatic. Certain proper- 
ties of what is judged are identified as the loci of value, and appraisals are con- 
strued as assertions about the presence of those properties. But the identifica- 
tion, though itself within experience, cannot be justified by experience alone. 
Hence such theories have usually a metaphysical base, as is illustrated by the 
classical idealist aesthetics. 

Theories following the second alternative may. be designated as scientific, 
since they attempt to put value judgments on a wholly empirical footing. Such 
theories are likely to be biological or psychological rather than metaphysical, as 
is exemplified by I. A. Richards. At bottom, the scientific theories ground ap- 
praisal in its effects. Granted that effects can be predicted, is not appraisal 
meant to extend to effects as well? And how are these to be appraised in aes- 
thetic terms? 

Theories of the third type fall into two groups. The impressionist theories con- 
strue appraisal as autobiographical. It is an expression of the impression which 
the work produced, the effect in the critic of causes in the object. But this so 
weakens the claims of criticism that it becomes profitable only to those interested 
in the critic himself, rather than in the work he is purportedly criticizing. In the 
persuasive theories, as in impressionism, the facts produce the appraisal; but fur- 
ther, the appraisal itself is also a causal agent. While this provides an aestheti- 
cally important function for criticism, it does not justify the critic’s initiation of 
one causal chain rather than another. Nor does it differentiate between aestheti- 
cally relevant and irrelevant causal factors. 

This, then, is the “crisis” in the foundations of criticism. None of the three 
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sorts of views—and they seem to be exhaustive—is sufficiently convincing to 
command general acceptance. Yet, on the actual procedure which the critic is 
to follow, there zs considerable agreement. The next section formulates this 
procedure in terms which suggest the spuriousness of the “crisis.” 


i 


Agreement on critical practice is formal: it pertains, not to the specific content 
of the critical judgment, but to the type of content and the way in which de- 
scription and appraisal have been related in the judgment. If the agreement is 
formulated, as is about to be done, in terms of a set of commonly accepted stand- 
ards, these are standards of criticism, not of aesthetic merit. They are criteria 
for the achievement of the critic, not of the artist. I shall call them procedural 
standards of appraisal, as distinguished from the material standards which have 
reference to the work of art itself. 

Theory of criticism cannot attempt to predetermine the results of critical 
inquiry. It is formal, i.e., procedural, in the same sense in which the logic of sci- 
entific inquiry is formal. It does not tell us what a work of art must have to be 
“beautiful” any more than logic tells us what a proposition must say to be true. 
Both confine themselves to stating the conditions which inquiry must satisfy for 
its results to provide warrant for judgment. 

What is being suggested here is that the “crisis” in criticism has been resolved 
by a widespread recognition that material standards are derivative from proce- 
dural standards, on which there is, in fact, considerable agreement. The pro- 
cedural standards do not, to be sure, uniquely determine a set of material 
standards. But whatever differences arise at any time can be removed—if at all 
—only by a further application of these procedures. Of course, the procedural 
standards themselves must be justified in some other way than by pointing to 
their general acceptance. This will be done in the next section by relating them 
to the purpose of criticism. I shall first discuss the standards themselves. 

1. The principle of experience. An appraisal is satisfactory only in so far as 
it originates in a direct, unobstructed experience of the work judged. An experi- 
ence is direct in the degree to which its content has been freed of the influence of 
conventional expectation or theoretical requirements. As Croce puts it, the 
critic ‘makes it a point of honor to set aside theory and abstractions” and to 
judge the work by “direct intuition.”” The experience is unobstructed in the 
absence of factors (capacity, training, prejudice) making the critic’s discrimina- 
tion either more or less subtle than the articulation of the work itself. It is less 
subtle when differences in the work are not apprehended, more subtle when ex- 
perienced differences cannot be localized in the work. Without conformity to 
this procedural standard, it is settled beforehand what the appraisal will be, for 
the critic’s response is in that case determined by his predispositions, not by 
experience of the work. 

2. The principle of inclusion. An appraisal is satisfactory only in so far as it 
originates in experience of the whole work. Inclusiveness has not only a spatio- 
temporal reference, but must be construed as well in terms of elements in a tech- 
nical sense (e.g., the meter, rhyme, imagery, phrasing, etc., of poetry). Criticism 
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in which any of these elements is not taken into account is to that degree unsatis- 
factory. It is, we say, “partial” or “one-sided.” 

Of course, not everything connected with the work is relevant to its appraisal; 
the next standard helps determine the sphere of relevance. The present prin- 
ciple may be taken in a negative sense: no appraisal is satisfactory which rests 
on an a priori exclusion of anything causally relevant to the aesthetic experience. 
Whether it is aesthetically relevant must be settled in the course of criticism, not 
decided beforehand. Procedurally, everything is aesthetic which occurs in the 
experience of the work of art. Criticism culminates in the refinement of that 
experience, but cannot begin by throwing out part of its data. 

3. The principle of interpretation. No appraisal is satisfactory which rests on 
a limited interpretation of the work, or one not warranted by the work itself. 
Whether these conditions are satisfied may be judged in terms of three subsidiary 
standards of interpretation. (a) The standard of intent. The significance of 
aesthetic structure depends on what it is meant to signify, i.e., on the artist’s 
intent. It is here that biographical and historical studies find their place in criti- 
cism, as providing data for hypotheses of intent. (b) The standard of cor- 
respondence. Interpretation must take account of knowledge of what is rep- 
resented or referred to in the work—e.g., iconography in painting or classical 
mythology in Milton. (c) The standard of coherence. Interpretation is tested , 
also by its unity and scope, by whether it provides a systematic inclusion of all 
the elements. The three standards of interpretation are, of course, interactive 
and jointly applied. Appraisal must take meaning into account, and these stand- 
ards function to ensure that it be the whole meaning, not a specially selected part 
of it, the meaning appropriate to the work, not one arbitrarily read into it. 

4. The principle of individuality. No appraisal is satisfactory in which the 
work is evaluated by reference to a set of other works with which the appraisal 
classifies it. This does not exclude all comparison, which may assist discrimina- 
tion and interpretation, but only the use of comparison as a measure of worth. 
Such measures are of two types: explicit comparison with a particular work, the 
so-called ‘‘touchstone,” and implicit comparison by reference to the rules of a 
genre. 

The difficulty with the first is the justification of the choice of that particular 
touchstone. It may be the best of its type, but whether the work appraised be- 
longs to that type is to be settled in the course of criticism, not assumed at the 
outset. To implicit comparison by applying the rules of a genre there are two 
additional objections. The rule owes whatever warrant it has to the favorable 
instances in which it is manifested; in its application to a new instance, the rule 
and instance are jointly appraised. Estimation of a production flouting the rule 
may weaken the latter or limit its applicability, just as much as estimation of the 
rule may lessen the presumed worth of the production or alter its classification. 
Hence the rule may guide critical appraisal, but cannot determine its outcome. 
Moreover, rules regarded as aceptable and even necessary in one period are often 
rejected as artificial restrictions in the next, in accord with a familiar cycle of 
innovation, stylization, and academism. Appraisal cannot proceed by appealing 
to material standards generalized from contexts extrinsic to the particular ap- 
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praisive situation. The procedural principle of individuality can be identified 
therefore, with the contextualist emphasis of the pragmatist aesthetics. 

5. The principle of appreciation. An appraisal is satisfactory only in the de- 
gree to which it could be expected to effect the discriminatory valuation of the 
object. The qualifier ‘discriminatory’ refers to a response that takes account of 
the full complexity of the object appraised. The response is to the work, not as 
an undifferentiated whole, but as an organization of interrelated elements. This 
excludes “traffic signal criticism’ as well as purely rhapsodic or denunciatory 
criticism. The appraisal must be elaborated by direct reference to the various 
discriminable features of the work. 

To effect discriminatory valuation, the appraisal must also influence the 
“charge’’ of the response—the prizing of the object. It must effect enjoyment, 
not just knowledge. Thus the principle excludes criticism which consists en- 
tirely of technical analysis. Such analysis is necessary, but it must be so formu- 
lated that it effects valuation, not just cognition. 

The five principles discussed do not exhaust the procedural standards of criti- 
cism, but may sufficiently exemplify the content of procedural as against material 
standards. What we must next consider is the bearing of these standards on the 
“crisis” as to the objectivity of aesthetic judgments, and finally, what justifica- 
tion can be provided for the standards themselves. 


Tit 


For the theory of criticism, ‘objectivity’ may be taken to mean (1) independ- 


ence of think-so and (2) intersubjectivity. That aesthetic judgments are some- 
times independent of think-so is indicated by the frequent difference between 
such judgments and the personal taste of the judger. And they are sometimes 
intersubjective, when they serve as appraisals not for the critic alone, but for his 
audience as well. Such judgments are neither arbitrary so far as the work judged 
is concerned, nor capricious so far as concerns the person of the judger. Of 
course, some judgments are arbitrary or capricious, but they need not be, or can 
be made less so in a systematic way. It is precisely this end at which the pro- 
cedural standards of criticism aim. 

Criticism conforming to these standards confronts the judgment throughout 
with the characteristics of the work judged. To the degree that the judgment is 
affected by these characteristics, it is independent of the critic’s mere think-so. 
The principles of experience and inclusion maximize the opportunity for the work 
to produce its effect on the judgment. The principle of appreciation aims at in- 
suring that this effect is not limited to either cognition or valuation artificially 
isolated from the other. The principle of individuality minimizes the interfer- 
ence with this effect of what might be previous think-so’s—judgments of other 
works. The principle of interpretation is especially relevant to intersubjectivity, 
since it excludes from the object of judgment privately imposed or projected 
meanings; but the others also contribute to intersubjectivity. The characteris- 
tics of the work, on which they all put so much emphasis, are precisely the inter- 
subjective elements of the aesthetic situation. 
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In discussions of the “crisis” objectivity is not usually conceived as admitting 
of degrees. But judgments of aesthetic worth may be said to be more or less 
objective according to the intersubjectivity and independence of think-so of the 
process of criticism in which they emerge and are tested. Whether objective or 
not in some absolute sense, the judgments are neither arbitrary nor capricious, 
but controlled in the process of criticism by the properties of the work and the 
responses of other persons. As the process continues, the judgment is less and 
less an expression of private whim, and correspondingly more a response to ob- 
jective characters. 

But this process, even when conforming to such procedural standards as dis- 
cussed, does not guarantee objectivity of aesthetic judgment. The so-called 
“crisis” in criticism is at bottom a conflict between the desire for such a guarantee 
and the recognition that none is forthcoming. There is no need to assume that 
as criticism continues, judgments converge. Where there is convergence, the 
judgment is the best available; where there is not, no wholly objective judgment 
is possible. Criticism which takes full account of the intersubjective stimuli 
from the work is the only possible source of objective appraisal; where this 
fails, everything fails. We are justified in pursuing criticism, not because it 
guarantees a warrant for aesthetic judgment, but because it provides whatever 
warrant is possible. The procedural standards of criticism are justified, in turn, 
by their usefulness for the specific purposes of criticism. Criticism aims at ob- 
jectifying judgment, and it is just this which conformity to these norms accom- 
plishes if it can be accomplished at all. 

The basic problem of the relation between description and appraisal may now 
be solved by redefining it so that a choice between the original alternatives need 
not be made. We may say that a proposition p is ground for an utterance q if the 
truth of p justifies g in terms of the purposes for which g was uttered. Aesthetic 
description provides a ground in this sense for aesthetic appraisal. The descrip- 
tion does not necessarily entail the appraisal, nor provide evidence for it, nor 
simply cause it, but justifies the appraisal in the light of the purposes for which 
it was made. 

In specific contexts of criticism, no doubt all of these relations are involved in 
varying degrees. But an artificial and insoluble problem is posed by regarding 
them as exclusive and exhaustive alternatives. The problem probably owes this 
form to the assumption of either an absolute distinction or a complete identity 
between fact and value. If the former, description can only cause valuation; if 
the latter, only entail or imply it. But the relation between fact and value must 
be construed, at least for aesthetics, in functional and contextual terms. A de- 
scription of facts may, ina given context, perform the function of a valuation, and 
conversely. The concept of ground deals with the relation between fact and 
value in terms of the way in which, in the context of criticism, reference to the 
facts serves the purposes of expressing the valuation. 

This account of criticism, in complicating the logical analysis, has enormously 
oversimplified the empirical one. The exact functions, techniques, and effects of 
criticism, as manifested in art education, in the formation of taste, and in the art 
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experience itself, have been referred to here with scant regard for the concrete 
materials of the psychology and sociology of art. My aim has been precisely to 
shift attention from the logical foundations of art criticism to its empirical super- 
structure. The problem for the theory of criticism is to develop, not dialectical 
demonstrations of its objectivity, but empirical indications of specific ways in 
which the critical enterprise can enhance the judgment and appreciation of works 
of art. 


SACRED COWS IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MUSIC! 
PAUL R. FARNSWORTH 


Few would dispute the notion that a careful examination into the basic as- 
sumptions of one’s field of research can be a highly profitable endeavor. When 
the postulates, consciously accepted or at least implied in the development of 
typical problems, are brought to light, it is not infrequently seen that they are 
beliefs without factual support or even that they have been refuted long ago. 
Hence, the writer feels justified in considering a few of the presuppositions he has 
found existing in a research area in which he is much interested—the psychology 
of music. 

Research on the musical phases of experimental aesthetics had its beginnings 
at a time when belief in absolute standards was more common than it now is. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to learn that the earlier workers assumed many of the 
standards of taste of their day to be good for all time, certain tonal intervals to be 
“perfect” consonances, and the scale of just intonation to be the “God-given” 
basis for all music. The astonishing thing is that these and many other anti- 
quated ideas linger on. Though it has been demonstrated over and over again 
that the standards of yesterday are often not accepted in later years, that our 
reactions to a tonal interval depend largely on how we have been trained to react 
to it, and that the equally tempered scale is more beautiful to the contemporary 
American and Western European than is that of just intonation, traditional 
but unrealistic ideas such as the above can still be read in the textbooks of the 
present day. 

A lack of anthropological sophistication accounts for a part of this sociopsy- 
chological lag in ideas. We somehow feel that the Siamese musician is attempt- 
ing to portray the intervals of our scale when in reality he is reacting in terms of 
a musical system almost totally different from ours. Because we are weak in our 
handling of five- and seven-point rhythms we cry that there is no instinct to help 
us with these oddities, forgetting that in North Africa there are natives who enjoy 
and execute these patterns as well as we do the two- and three-point. We main- 
tain that the Alaskan Indian has little musical capacity and prove our point by 


! Delivered in part before the Pacific Coast Division of the American Society for Aes- 
thetics at Berkeley, California, May 10, 1947. 
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showing that he does poorly on C. E. Seashore’s pitch test. A little investigation 
into the native culture, however, would indicate that he has not been trained, as 
have we, to attend to minute differences in pitch. In other words, we have been 
using our cultural norms as the measuring stick for the standards of all cultures. 
Our scale is regarded as the ideal; our rhythmic deficiencies are rationalized away 
as natural and thus universal; and our extreme interest in careful tuning is ex- 
pected of all peoples. 

While we have all but stopped invoking metaphysical rationalizations for those 
musical forms and behaviors we still like to regard as absolutes, traces of a some- 
what similar tendency can even now be seen in the evolutionary hierarchies cer- 
tain textbooks present. Absolute music is often regarded as more advanced than 
program and vocal music. Bach’s style is thought to outrank that of Sousa, 
while the latter’s, we hear it said, isincomparably better than any form ofjazz. All 
this we will believe until we begin to realize that these different sorts of music are 
much like breeds of dogs. For just as we can agree, if we wish, on standards for 
each breed or class of dogs, so can we decide on the rules for absolute or program 
music, for polyphony, for the march, or for jazz. Yet it must be kept in mind 
that other men at other times or places may agree on somewhat different rules. 
The principles one group accepts another group may, with equal justification, 
refuse to accept. 

Another aspect of the absolutist difficulty grows out of the continued attempts 
on the part of some theorists to tie aesthetic goodness to the laws of physics, 
chemistry, or biology, or to vague principles of Gestalt psychology. For exam- 
ple, the scale of just intonation is held to be the “intended”’ scale because it, rather 
then the equally tempered, can be derived from the overtone series. Yet for 
overtones to have been effective in scale creation one must believe that earlier 
man had gifts we moderns do not possess. Indeed, to have developed the scale 
out of overtones, our ancestors must have been able to perceive the partials up 
through the forty-eighth! The laws of physics may, of course, have been respon- 
sible for the early interest in the octave and perhaps in a few other intervals. 
But to base many of music’s elements on the laws of physics would appear to be a 
most unnecessary procedure. 

Still another interesting but confusing sort of argument has been appearing now 
and again in the literature. One form of it runs as follows. Since human pref- 
erences and overt behaviors are dependent upon the functioning of biochemical 
processes in the nervous system, and since chemical elements tend to combine 
most stably in simple ratios, it follows that there is a biochemical basis for the 
early appearance in music of tonal intervals with simple ratios. Moreover, since 
the vocal vibrato has roughly the same average frequency as have certain bodily 
rhythms, it too must have a biological basis. A somewhat similar attempt at 
linkage can be viewed in the Gestalt doctrine of closure. Perceptions tend to 
complete themselves. Hence, a ratio made up of small numbers or a simple tonic 
ending gives us less perceptual trouble than a more complex ratio or a more com- 
plicated ending, and so makes for a better unity. 

The major difficulty with such theories, in addition to the fact that they cannot 
be proved or disproved in the present state of physiological knowledge, is that the 
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naive reader is prone to assume these behaviors and preferences to be fixed for all 
time. For if neurochemical processes are roughly the same the world over and 
if the musical activities mentioned above are functions of these physiological con- 
ditions, then is it likely that changes in basic musical behaviors will often occur? 
A complex tonal ratio, thinks our reader, can never be as musically “good” as a 
“more stable,’”’ simpler one. Tonic endings must be “universally proper” as 
they display such excellent closure. The vibrato “should” never be sung at a rate 
faster or slower than what is now the custom as otherwise this musical ornament 
would be out of phase with the basic biological rhythms. 

It should be noted that absolutist rules like those just offered are not actually 
deduced from the neural theories. Hence, there is nothing inherently improper 
in hypothecating neural bases for aesthetic behaviors. The difficulty comes 
rather from the style of reasoning that so frequently accompanies the setting up 
of such hypotheses. 

Still another aspect of the physiological linkage problem concerns the confusion 
of biological with psychological causation. If, for example, it is assumed that 
the ability to carry a tune is biologically determined in its entirety, i.e., is abso- 
lutely fixed by original nature, no effort will be made to aid those persons where a 
marked deficiency is detected. Under such a philosophy the poor monotone will 
remain a musical outcast. But, luckily, there are researchers today who assume 
that monotones are victims, in great part at least, of psychological rather than 
biological disabilities. ‘Treated much as are non-readers, these monotones can 
be greatly helped. Moreover, it has been found that with proper attention to 
motivation in the early grades, monotones no longer appear. Yet, in spite of 
these facts, a number of the textbooks still teach that our tonal capacities are 
impervious to education. 

While the scholars of every discipline are occasionally bothered by the presence 
of devices and terms bequeathed them by their more unscientifically-minded 
predecessors, the musical scientists seem particularly afflicted. These latter 
continue with a musical staff that could hardly have been more awkwardly con- 
structed; yet a more workable staff has long been available. These musical 
scientists are given terms like “major” and “consonance” whose meanings are 
hopelessly ambiguous. They see many vocal teachers still preaching that the 
singing tone should be pure and steady. But, as can easily be demonstrated, the 
pure tone resembles that of the tuning fork. And surely no one in his right mind 
would recommend such a quality as desirable. It has also been proved that the 
preferred tone is not at all steady. Instead it oscillates in quite definite patterns 
to form the vibrato. It is quite natural that these ideas, which we find so well 
intrenched, should be extremely difficult toeradicate. But they, and many other 
fallacious notions, keep recurring in the face of clean-cut refutations. 

The process of validating a music test has often been little more than mere 
naming. Tonal tests are labelled “music” tests and only much later, if ever, are 
studies undertaken to prove that the label is a proper one. Claims to the effect 
that this or that test ‘may be used with any language and at any racial or cultural 
level” are made without research to substantiate such a sweeping statement. 

The occasional experiment in the psychology of music is even today being 
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carried on under conditions so artificial that the findings bear little relation to the 
affairs of real life. Statistics are often improperly employed, and a reasonable 
balance between atomistic and Gestalt procedures is not always maintained. 
And, although the days are happily past when an Edison dared carry on “re- 
search” in the psychology of music without definite training in either psychology 
or music, it is still difficult to find potential experimenters who are at one and the 
same time musicians and psychologists. 

In this paper the writer has made no attempt to unearth all of the invalid pre- 
suppositions of the past which remain to bother the experimental aesthetician. 
His self-imposed task has been rather that of reexamining only a few of the field’s 
more troublesome assumptions. It is the writer’s hope that this paper may serve 
to remind aestheticians that their basic hypotheses need periodic re-evaluation. 
It is to be expected that every researcher will fall occasionally into the stereo- 
typed thinking of the past. Yet, it is quite possible that the number of such 
lapses may be reduced somewhat if the danger in taking over uncritically the 
postulates of the past is kept carefully in mind. 
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LETTERS PRO AND CON 


To THE EpirTor: 

I am taking advantage of your invitation to readers of the Journal to comment on the 
articles which appear in it by sending you a word on Mr. Henry D. Aiken’s ‘“‘The Concept 
of Relevance in Aesthetics.’! This article does all great service in sharply defining a clash 
in opinion about the focus of what might be called “aesthetic attention.”” When we observe 
a work of art, do we observe merely its ‘“‘aesthetic surface”’ in immediate awareness or do we 
observe all the elements, historically determined, which made that surface what it is? The 
question, which is of course vital, can be answered empirically. Perception, we know, 
is itself oriented by what used to be called the ‘‘apperceptive mass.’’ When we are asked 
to observe anything whatsoever, whether a work of art or a natural object, we are either 
given explicit directions to guide us in our selection of what we are to report upon, or we. 
select through habit, which in the long run amounts to the same thing. One has but to 
study the history of criticism to see how critics shift their point of view and now see one 
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thing, now another, because they are now looking for one thing, now for another. For it is 
no secret that we see or do not see what we look for, there being no inevitable focus of atten- 
tion, common to all mankind at all times. 

This can be demonstrated by the following “‘thought-experiment.”? Imagine a human 
being totally ignorant of occidental history, philosophy, science, and religion. Confront 
him with any painting whatsoever, abstract or illustrative. If he was asked to report on 
what he saw he would perforce report in terms of his previous experience. If he was con- 
fronted with Michelangelo’s Last Judgment, he might simply report that he had seen a con- 
fused mass of naked human bodies tumbling about. But even that report would be deter- 
mined by his assumption that he was being asked to tell what the picture represented. And 
that would in turn be determined by a habit of presupposing that pictures do represent 
something and that naturally one sees what they represent. But anyone who has heard, for 
example, Edgar Wind, reporting on the same picture knows that he observes not simply a 
lot of naked bodies tumbling about but the symbolical meaning of every gesture which the 
bodies make as they tumble. If our imaginary ignoramus were really ignorant, he would 
have to be deprived of all past experience. And in that case the probability is that he would 
report nothing, but be in such a state of confusion as to be speechless. 

The demand for limiting aesthetic observation to the aesthetic surface is itself 
historically determined. It has been productive of some very beautiful works of art, has 
initiated new movements in artistry, and has without doubt made life more interesting. It 
is a demand which we are now accustomed to and which we obey unconsciously. It is likely 
that it is a by-product of the positivistic movement of the Nineteenth Century, which in 
turn can be traced back—as far as the technique of observation goes—to Condillac and the 
Idéologues. The social conditions which have made it seem plausible are the invention of 
new machines for reproducing the scenes and objects which painters used to be called upon 
to reproduce, as well as a certain scepticism about the value of the subject-matters of tradi- 
tional painting, induced by new views of religion and political history. To maintain there- 
fore that it is the uniquely legitimate focus of the critic’s eye is simply a form of provincial- 
ism. One must learn to distinguish between the compulsions of habit and logical—or 
systematic—necessity. 

GrorGcE Boas 

The Johns Hopkins University 


To THE EpiToR: 

This letter is in the nature of a rejoinder to Mr. Eastman’s comments (this Journal, Vol. 
III, No. 11-12) on my article, ‘‘“Max Eastman and the Aesthetic Response’”’ (Vol. II, No. 8). 
The reason for my belated answer is that during an extended illness I had missed seeing the 
issue of the Journal, and it was just recently that someone called my attention to Mr. East- 
man’s reply, of which I was completely unaware. His article was so long in forthcoming 
that I simply assumed he had for his own good reasons not accepted Dr. Schrickel’s invita- 
tion to reply to me. 

To begin with, I should like to disabuse Mr. Eastman’s mind of an unwarranted suspicion 
that since I called the reader’s attention in a concluding footnote to his article in the New 
Leader, my whole essay (dealing specifically with aesthetics and psychology) was somehow 
politically motivated. Knowing something of his political history and present affinities, 
I think I can best reassure him on this score by referring him to my “Societal Implications 
of Russian Resistance’’ (New Essays, Vol. 6, No. 4) wherein he will discover, I am sure, that 
his suspicions are groundless. However, since Mr. Eastman chooses to call upon Gordon 
Allport as his supporting authority in confirmation of those psychological views expressed 
in the New Leader, I am forced to admit that I am not at all impressed with the opinions on 
this score of either Mr. Eastman or Dr. Allport. I find myself, on the contrary, completely 
in agreement with James Barrett, who subjects the socio-psychological position of Eastman- 
Allport to some valid criticism (‘‘The Anti-Marxian Offensive”, The New International, 
Vol. X, Nos. 9, 10,12). Asan additional note of assurance I should also like to inform Mr. 
Eastman that the main substance of my article wes. written as early as 1931, shortly after 
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his book was published. I was'working at the time almost exclusively in psychology and I 
worked up the material for illustrative purposes to show a trend in that field. A number 
of people among whom were some of my colleagues read the paper; one, C. I. Glicksberg,now 
at Brooklyn College, even used some of the psychological portions for'an essay which he 
wrote in the late 30’s on the literary aspects of Mr. Eastman’s works. So much for “‘ex- 
planations’”’ of the disturbing footnote. 

As for more specific complaints: (1) Mr. Eastman states that my “principal method’’ of 
refutation is “to throw books’ at him. This contention is not true. I did (as I explained) 
throw books in the sense that I felt compelled to indicate a large body of psychological 
opinion contrary to his and which he completely ignored by simply stating that his own 
position was “all that psychology has to say about . . . consciousness.” (Italics mine). I 
apparently made no impression upon him; because in the very face of my own and others’ 
arguments for a concept ‘‘diametrically opposed” to his, he makes the surprising retort that 
a‘ ‘diametrically opposed” viewpoint does not ‘‘oppose” his own! In view of such persist- 
ence I can well understand why he ignores the main body of my criticism and contents himself 
with flat denials (e.g., he does not believe in epiphenomenalism, in the inactivity of the nerv- 
ous system during heightened consciousness, etc.), as well as with tangential quibbling. 
In connection with the latter, for instance, he points out that most of the authorities whom 
I refer to were published after he had presented his theory—1913. But he also hastens to 
admit that he continued to defend it up to 1934. Where, then, is my alleged “‘injustice’”’ in 
ignoring ‘‘time-sequence’’ when he could have over a period of twenty years taken 
cognizance of other related developments in the fields of psychology, philosophy and 
aesthetics? Along similar lines he states accurately that in my remarks to the effect 
that ‘‘heightened consciousness” in poetry had also been dealt with by poets and 
critics, I refer among others to two people who were published after 1913. This, however, 
is not “‘injustice’’ on my part, but simple carelessness. I should have used as examples all 
those of the past centuries who always conceived of the poet’s mind in terms of the ‘‘rhap- 
sodic’’, the “‘ecstatic’’, etc., down to those of the present to whom poetry is symbolic ‘‘ac- 
tion’’. His last effort at marginalia is to include a list of nine psychologists who support his 
position; all of which was unnecessary, since I made it clear in my article that I was dis- 
cussing his concept of consciousness as representative of certain schools in bane field, myself 
mentioning eight names to his credit. 

(2) Mr. Eastman charges that my lack of ‘“‘sympathy”’ and ‘‘empathy”’ prevent me from 
understanding his writings; this, in spite of his introductory remark thanking me for pre- 
senting his definition “‘very fairly’. The only refutation to my seven pages of criticism he 
seems capable of summoning is to repeat his jejune concept of consciousness or ‘‘mind”’, 
making the latter synonymous with blocked, “unconscious impulse”’ and ‘‘similarity in dif- 
ference’’ for purposes of action. The arm that “‘will not pass through the sleeve”’ (his ex- 
ample) is once more to explain all the complexities and richness of ‘‘consciousness”’, es- 
pecially the aesthetic; So firmly is he still in the grip of a Darwinian concept of sensory- 
motor consciousness with its survival value (‘‘the brain’, he reiterates, ‘‘produces con- 
sciousness”’ because it is ‘‘useful to life’), that he tends to interpret it in terms of mere 
rudimentary awareness and adaptation. He fails, moreover, to take into account even 
those states of practical consciousness where there are only similarities or differences. But 
his concept really founders when it has to account for what I termed the level of “passive 
attention” (random curiosity, memory, imitation, etc.). He is forced to admit that there 
can be no theory of consciousness even at this level because, like the question ‘“Why does 
poetry arise?’”’ such problems ‘‘transcend the present grasp of science’’. In view of this 
startling admission, it is indeed surprising to account for Mr. Eastman’s final note of vexa- 
tion. 

(3) In criticizing his theory of metaphor I should have at least, he argues, offered 
a theory of my own. I must plead guilty to this schoolmarm’s heresy, ‘“‘destructive’’ 
criticism. Besides the critical remarks already levelled at his theory in my article, I should 
like to call upon Mr. Eastman himself as authority for the fact that the metaphoric 
consciousness (‘similarity in difference’’ for its own sake) is not so basic in poetry as he 
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would have us believe. Here, too, if he would only recognize that the aesthetic response 
(like many other states of consciousness) implies but is not synonymous with attention, 
then metaphor would cease to be the only essential device available to the poet. 
If heightened consciousness depends only upon the trope, how then account for the tradi- 
tional effectiveness of simple or clustered imagery, word order, sound, color, diction, ete.? 
It was Emerson, I believe, who said that every word was originally a poem. When Mr. 
Eastman forgets his theory and speaks as a poet-critic, I endorse completely the sobriety of 
his words: ‘Poetry exists (in the Bible) . . . of the very strongest, without meter, without 
metaphor, and even where the translator has lost all rhythm of speech. It exists in the 
choice of practically superfluous but poignant details ...”? (The Enjoyment of Poetry, Rev. 
Kd. 1930, P. 70). Mr. Eastman’s theories are like that umbrella in the old saw: good except 
when it rains. 


GEORGE KIMMELMAN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


REVIEWS 


Faris, Nasi Amin. (Ed.). The Arab Heritage. Princeton 1944, Princeton 

University Press, pp. x + 279, 18 ills., $3.00. 

Summer Seminars in Arabic and Islamic studies at Princeton University, 
initiated in 1935 and held every third year (with the exception of the war years), 
became, under the inspiring leadership of Philip K. Hitti, a major factor in 
creating academic interest in Near Eastern disciplines. During each session, 
in addition to the regular courses, a series of public lectures by eminent scholars 
was offered. The volume presently reviewed contains nine such lectures de- 
livered in the year 1941. If titles of books are criteria by which to determine 
their content, then it should be noted that the title of this volume does not 
reflect the theses of all contributions contained therein. It is an anthology of 
highly interesting papers, each devoted to a specific aspect of Arabic and Islamic 
studies. 

Moreover, the title could be more appropriate if the emphasis had been laid 
on an all-embracing designation: Islamic. The civilization which flourished 
during the medieval centuries and which, by common consent, we call Islamic, 
is a composite civilization and not a culture evolved by a single race or country. 
The argument proposed by E. J. Jurji in his article, ““The Course of Arab Sci- 
entific Thought,” that although the majority of Islamic thinkers were “not 
Arab by birth nor Moslem by persuasion,” nevertheless they were ‘Islamic in- 
sofar as they lived and labored in the shadow of that faith, and Arab since they 
used Arabic in the transmission of their ideas” (p. 221), is disputable. This 
reviewer is in agreement with the first part of the statement, but cannot sub- 
scribe to the second part. Latin was a medium of expression in medieval 
Europe, but have we any justifiable reason to consider French, English, or 
German thinkers expressing themselves in that language as Romans? The 
principle on which the life of the people of medieval Europe was based was the 
Christian universalism, and Latin, the language of the Church, was its medium 
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of expression. The same is true of Arabic, the language of the Qur’an, which 
became the vehicle of medieval Islamic universalism. What would remain of 
Islamic civilization if we were to detach from it Persian genius and Turkish 
devotion? The role of the Arabs in the formation of that civilization was im- 
mense. They provided, if one may speak figuratively, soil and air for a garden, 
where flowers and shrubs were planted and cultivated by many, including the 
Arabs. This has been underlined by Ph. K. Hitti in his essay, “America and 
the Arab Heritage’: “India provided its wisdom—literature, astronomy, and 
mathematics; Persia its belles-lettres and art; but above all Hellenized Syria, 
Egypt and Asia Minor, where the intellectual legacy of Greece lay as the most 
precious treasure at hand, offered their philosophical, medical and other sci- 
entific lore.” The learned author sketches the evolvement and then transmis- 
sion of these contributions to medieval Europe; the importance of Arabic for 
the study of Semitic philology; and he holds with Henri Pirenne the opinion that 
the Arab invasions of the West were responsible for the formation which medieval 
society in Europe assumed during the Holy Roman Empire. Considerable at- 
tention is given to Arabic studies in Europe and America with the pertinent 
emphasis that our institutions of higher learning should devote more interest to 
Arabic-Islamic studies. 

The article devoted to “Pre-Islamic Arabic” is from the pen of Giorgio Levi 
Della Vida, and offers one of the necessarily important backgrounds for evalua- 
tion of “the very complex and heterogeneous type of civilization, both religious 
and cultural, which developed after the conquests and the rise of the Islamic 
Empire.” The problem of relation of South Arabian civilization to that of the 
ancient Mesopotamian, the political organization of various Arabian Kingdoms 
like the Nabataeans, the Lihyanites, the Himyarites, the Ghassanians, the 
Lakhmites, and their relations with the Sasanian and the Byzantine Empires 
are dealt with briefly. The author’s presentation of the nomadic life of the 
Arabs with its tribal and religious institutions introduces the reader to the 
beginning of Islam, and his opinion that the Prophet Muhammad “‘was a seden- 
tary; his spiritual horizon was entirely different from the Bedouins,” and that 
“the Islamization of Arabia was directed against the nomadic pattern of life,” 
is an erudite opinion and will find acceptance among students of Near Eastern 
civilization. 

Islam as a religion has been analyzed by Julian Obermann in the third and 
longest article of the book. It has been devoted to the elements which con- 
stitute the core of this, “the youngest of three Semitic religions.” The bulk of 
these elements are of Judaic and Christian origins brought together as a result 
“of unmistakable borrowing, of faithful imitation, often indeed of explicit and 
solemn adherence to, and endorsement of ‘what had been revealed before.’ ” 
The study is a valuable contribution and will be read with much interest by 
scholars; but in a book designed primarily for the purpose of arousing “the 
interest of the reader for further reading and study” (p. x), it is highly special- 
ized, and a general sketch of Islam could have served the intent better. 

The same can also be said to a certain degree about “Growth and Structure 
of Arabic Poetry, A.D. 500-1000,” by Gustave E. von Grunebaum, whose 
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recently published book, Medieval Islam. A Study in Cultural Orientation 
(Chicago, 1946), is testimony to his penetrating knowledge in the field of Islamic 
studies. The article sketches the early beginning of Arabic poetry as “the 
Bedouin’s only means of higher self-expression,” its prosodical structure, its 
subject matter, the development of its forms, and ends with a brief discussion 
of literary criticism and theory. An appendix offers twelve selected specimens 
with the purpose “to convey a general impression of the nature and scope of 
Arabic verse” discussed in the article. It is regrettable, however, that the 
author chooses not to offer in his essay an outline of the literary history of the 
Arabs in general. 

Abu Hamid Ghazali, “one of the greatest men Islam has ever produced,” 
as R. A. Nicholson called him, is the subject of a monographic essay by the 
editor Nabih Amin Faris. The life and works, the influence of his teaching 
on Christian and Jewish thinkers are dealt with objectively and expertly, but 
inno place in the article is there any mention of the fact that this great intellectual 
of medieval Islam was a Persian by birth. 

During the years when, with al-Ghazali’s teachings, Islamic mysticism was 
at its zenith, Islam and Christianity were locked in bitter wars, from which the 
Islamic East gained nothing and the Christian West benefited through defeat. 
To these conflicts is devoted the paper by John L. Lamonte, “Crusade and 
Jihad.” There is an enormous literature on the subject and this dissertation, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, is one of the most interesting brief accounts with 
a clearly defined thesis, as summarized in the closing paragraph: “In the age 
of crusades and of the jihads (holy wars), religion played the same role that 
political ideology does today; neither Christian nor Moslem, with a few notable 
exceptions, invoked religion save as a cloak for secular political ends.” Among 
the secular ends the economic factors were of utmost importance. 

The Holy Land and the neighboring Syria and Egypt were during and after 
the crusades the major attractions of devoted pilgrims, commercial enterprises 
and adventurous souls of all kinds. Among the accounts bequeathed to us by 
these travelers, an honorable place should be given to that of Ogier, Baron 
d’Anglure. Henry L. Savage, in his contribution ‘14th Century Jerusalem 
and Cairo,” summarizes with useful comments the impressions Saint Voyage 
made on the noble Frenchman. 

Reference has already been made to the paper of Edward J. Jurji, who ad- 
mirably sketches the scientific development within the Islamic civilization and 
stresses the importance of Islamic contributions to the learning of the medieval 
Kurope. 

The concluding paper on ‘“The Character of Islamic Art” is by Richard Et- 
tinghausen, the editor of the well known journal, Ars Islamica. The thesis 
presented considers various manifestations of Islamic art conditioned by religi- 
ous notions without taking into account other equally important factors. As a 
result, the conclusions reached are one-sided, and thus liable to criticism. The 
author should be commended for bringing to the fore problems which need 
further discussion, and this reviewer will have the opportunity to express his 
argumentative opinions shortly. The article is accompanied by illustrations 
of representative examples of Islamic art. 
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The Arab Heritage is a welcome addition to the literature of Islamic studies 
and should be eagerly read by students as well as by all who desire to know about 
some of the elements of which our spiritual and material texture has been woven. 

Meumet AGaA-OGiu 


Max Grar. From Beethoven to Shostakovich. The Psychology of the Composing 

Process. New York 1947, Philosophical Library, pp. 474, $4.75. 

This book, in general very praiseworthy, suffers from an inexact and vague 
title. It does not commence with Beethoven, but deals largely with Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, even Palestrina. Whereas Beethoven gets at 
least 150 pages, Shostakovich, the other terminal of the title page, has to be 
content with just one page. The subtitle, however, indicates the contents of 
the book much more precisely. It builds up a planful analysis of the creative 
activity of the great composers. Under the headings: ‘Sources of Musical 
Imagination” and “The Work of Musical Fantasy” it discusses topics like ‘“The 
Magic in Music,” “The Erotic Forces of Fantasy,” ‘The Subconscious,” and 
“Childhood Memories,” to mention only a few of the nine chapters describing 
the sources of musical composition. In the first chapter the magic power of music 
is described psychologically in its two meanings: music serving literally as a magic 
weapon against evil spirits, as a protection of humanity in its earlier, primitive 
stages, as a power equivalent to religion, invoking the divine forces ruling the 
world. But the magic of music is understood also as the power lifting the highly 
sophisticated and often skeptic modern society from its habitual material out- 
look on the technical world to a purified spiritual state of mind, soaring above 
the petty cares of everyday life. 

The second chapter “Artistic Fancy” analyzes the status of inspiration, the 
raised temperature of the artistic mind, the fanciful activity of the creative 
musician. Rhythm is singled out as the indispensable element bringing order 
and coherence into an otherwise vague, still formless emotional uproar. But 
rhythm is an all important factor not only for the creative artist, but also for 
the listening public, arresting their attention and “serving to keep them tense, 
to hold them in an exalted mood.” This chapter is well illustrated by descrip- 
tions of the status of inspiration of many famous artists, men like Michelangelo, 
Nietzsche, Beethoven, Wagner, Bach, Handel, Schumann, Hugo Wolf, Smetana 
and others. 

In the next chapter “Classical and Romantic Fantasy” the erotic power is 
singled out as the most important impetus to musical creation. How classical 
and romantic musicians, poets, painters, differ in their reaction to erotic power 
in their artistic aims is well explained by references to many world famous 
artists. This discussion is continued in the chapter treating the “Erotic Forces 
of Fantasy.” Here lyricism in music is retraced to its erotic source. The 
lives of Mozart, Goethe, Schumann, Wagner offer most illuminating illustra- 
tions of this thesis. In the case of Beethoven sensuality is only an indirect 
influence, shaping his music, whereas in his actual life Beethoven ‘was always 
in love.” Though in Beethoven’s music “love simply did not mean material for 
tone creation ...the erotic stream... visible in Bethoven’s life, imparts to 
this artistic imagination its energy, its impetus, its creative power.” 
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The next chapters deal with “The Subconscious” and the “Forms and Fig- 
ures in the Subconscious.” Here the deepest, dark and hidden foundations of 
creative activity are laid bare. Its three phases are explained as follows: (1) 
the preliminary work done by the subconscious; (2) the combined work of un- 
conscious and conscious mental powers; (3) the conscious final polishing of the 
form. Classical music shows ‘“‘the complete harmony of these three consecutive 
phases,”’ best attained in the music of Handel and Mozart. What these chapters 
have to say on the music of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Wagner, Mahler, Bruckner, and others is revealing of a profound insight 
into the mysterious power emanating from the subconscious, and illuminates in 
a novel manner the art of the great masters. The chapters “Childhood Mem- 
ories” and “External and Internal Experiences” contribute further insight into 
the nature of great music. They will be of great interest also to scholars of 
wide knowledge, and constitute a valuable supplement to our older biographical 
and historical literature. The first part of the book is closed with a study on 
“The Origin of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony.” Its idea and its gradual 
growth, the searching for its adequate expression, occupied Beethoven all through 
his artistic life, through nearly forty years, and the reader is here made familiar 
with all the details of that evolution. 

One might go on giving in a brief extract the essence of what the six chapters 
of the second part have to say on “Organizing the Musical Fantasy—Productive 
Moods—Musical Conception—The Beginning of Critical Work—The Sketches— 
The Composition Process—The Path of Musical Imagination—The Musical 
Work of Art.” Here not only the psychological general background of great 
art is discussed, but also the specifically musical methods employed by the 
masters. Even very experienced and excellent musicians will profit from these 
revealing glances into the workshop of the great masters. These observations, 
gathered from a great many sources, are chosen with a keen and fully matured 
critical judgment. They are not only fascinating to read but precisely to the 
point, characteristic of each master, his personality and aesthetic maxims, his 
artistic confession of faith. 

It may seem pedantic to point out certain little external blemishes in so ex- 
cellent and valuable a book. Its diction is often unidiomatic. Probably the 
book was originally written in German, and later turned into English by an 
anonymous, not sufficiently skillful translator. Proofreading must have been 
careless; otherwise a number of glaring mistakes would not have been left with- 
out correction. A few samples are on page 25, “Schubert’s C sharp symphony”; 
on page 49, “‘Chopin’s death on a mediterranean isle’; on page 221, where we 
are told that “‘Shakespeare’s father died in 1661”! In a reprint these and many 
other curious distortions should be corrected and the whole book be subjected 
to what the author himself, on page 80, calls, ‘The conscious final polishing of 
the form.” 

Huco LEICHTENTRITT 


Scuorn, Max, H. G. Scuricke, and VAN Merer Ames. Understanding the 
World: Part Three: The World as Enjoyed. New York 1947, Harpers. 
The World as Enjoyed constitutes Part Three of a book entitled Understand- 
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ing the World by Max Schoen, H. G. Schrickel and Van Meter Ames. Its 
significance lies in the recognition, long overdue, that aesthetic considerations 
are a@ proper and integral part of any “introduction to philosophy” that seriously 
proposes itself as a help in “understanding the world.” Aesthetics has for too 
long been a stepchild in the philosophical profession, a polite afterthought, a 
kind of obeisance to the ladies. Professional philosophers have sometimes late 
in life written an aesthetics to round out a system already well furnished with a 
logic, an ethics and a metaphysics. Our three authors in this philosophy have 
wisely and justly recognized that the world as enjoyed is no less important to 
philosophic understanding than the world as known and the world as shared. 
Not that our authors separate these three aspects of the world. In the introduc- 
tion to the more than one hundred page section on aesthetics, they sensibly say: 
“The world as known must become more and more the world as shared or there 
will be very little to share,” and “‘ . . . the world as known and the world as shared 
culminate in the world as enjoyed. There the adventure of the creative life is 
complete.” 

These brief quotations should indicate the context in which this historic- 
analytic treatment of the problems of aesthetics and the philosophy of art are 
treated in this volume. Not only is such a setting significant to students of 
philosophy, it is educative for students of the arts and for those in general pre- 
occupied with aesthetic questions. Philosophers have tended to treat problems 
of art in terms incidental to general systematic questions in philosophy. Stu- 
dents of aesthetics have tended to treat the problems of judgments of taste, of 
artistic creation, of the experience of beauty as issues separate from the larger 
context of life and of philosophy. 

The cardinal merit of this brief treatment of aesthetic issues in this volume, 
therefore, is the analysis of these matters in terms of the continuity of human 
experience, the relatedness of knowing, of sharing and enjoying. The lines of 
connection between art and life, between aesthetic and morals, between ex- 
perience and the arts, between doing and appreciation, are simply but soundly 
suggested. There will not be much unexpected or original doctrine to meet the 
trained reader, but this book is a textbook, and does not pretend to break new 
ground (except in the way of a new mode in textbooks), for so reasonable and 
modestly emphatic a treatment of aesthetic problems has been, to my knowledge, 
not hitherto included in any textbook called introduction to philosophy. 

The program of the treatment follows the procedure of the preceding two 
parts of the book. There is a historical section in which the chief basic positions 
in aesthetics are agreeably and responsibly presented and some critical judg- 
ments upon them are made. 

The account suffers from too great brevity, which makes it impossible to ac- 
complish the obviously sound intention of setting individual thinkers, Plato or 
Kant or Schopenhauer in a general historical setting. The relatively brief 
pages on Art and Beauty in the Ancient World, though affording only the 
scantiest account of the details of theory, convey a fine and accurate sense of 
the relation of speculation on art to speculation on life and society in the ancient 
world. 

The summaries of some of the classic expounders of aesthetic doctrines are a 
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blend, proper enough, of resumé and criticism. But sometimes the synopsis is 
so brief that the criticism will doubtless be blind to the uninformed student, and 
sometimes summary phrases are misleading, for instance: “What Kant and his 
successors accomplished was a revolution from the contemplative approach of a 
spectator toward art and beauty.”’ That may be true of some of Kant’s suc- 
cessors; scarcely of Kant himself, who defined the experience of beauty in terms 
of disinterested and immediate beholding. 

There is a useful summarizing account of current or recent aesthetic notions, 
such as that of aesthetic value as sensuous pleasure and aesthetic value as form. 
There is a salutary resumé of what is meant by “Einfiihlung.” In a few short 
pages excellent sense is spoken on the values of imaginative expression and the © 
uses and joys of art in the “‘ordering of life.” There is a final chapter on ‘‘theories 
about the artist” in which much complicated recent psychological and psychiatric 
knowledge is reduced to viable simplicities, perhaps too simple simplicities for 
so controversial a theme.: But the student, though he will have to read much 
further and will have to bring to the understanding of these pages on aesthetics a 
presumed interest in and acquaintance with works of art—space apparently 
permitted too few instances and examples, will derive a genuine sense from these 
chapters of the way in which “life culminates in art”? and how “the effort to 
understand art (and value) is the final flight of philosophy.” 

IRWIN EDMAN 


SurpLey, JosepH T. (Ed.). Encyclopedia of Literature. New York 1946, 
Philosophical Library. Two volumes in large octavo; paged consecutively, 
xiv + 1188. 

The compiler of these two volumes has succeeded admirably at the task he 
set himself to perform, that of presenting in a series of short but not crowded 
surveys an organized outline of all the known literatures of the world from the 
beginnings of history to the present time. The editorial work is well done, and 
the work of the ninety-seven contributors, though not uniform in style or in the 
details of presentation, is uniformly competent and on the whole satisfactorily 
critical. There is occasional treatment of criticism at greater length than might 
be expected in such a general survey (e.g. a distinct division of the account of 
Indian literature is devoted to the history of literary and dramatic criticism in 
India; this extends from p. 467 to p. 472). But the main concern of the work is 
of course with the history of literary practise, not with theory, and its principal 
merit is in the wisely disproportionate space it gives to little known literatures 
not hitherto often summarised, the lesser European, the oriental and African, 
and our native Indian American. One feels that the recital of the fortunes of 
literary production in well known regions like England and France might have 
been further condensed, for even very stimulating writers can hardly be ex- 
citing on these subjects within the limits inevitably imposed; yet even so, one 
winces at Dr. Shipley’s prefatory reference to his editorial scissors, as indeed in 
that reference he himself seems to do. But whatever has been cut out, there 
remains in these volumes an excellent introduction to the vast materials they 
survey. 

Craig LADRIERE 
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Reap, Hersert. The Grassroots of Art. New York 1947, Wittenborn and 

Company, pp. 92, 19 ills., $1.75. 

Great art, or the great culture of which art may be a part, comes spontane- 
ously into being, but only when the conditions necessary for its creation are 
present. In this book Herbert Read is concerned with the character of the 
seed bed that must be prepared, with the nature of the educational, social, and 
economic soil needed if art is to spring up at the grassroots of a living society. 

The arts do not exist in an isolated state, but Read points out that, though 
related, culture and civilization are not parallel manifestations. Cultures have 
existed without a distinctive civilization to support them, as in the case of the 
Jews, and civilizations, such as that of the Spartans, have flourished without 
the grace of great cultural activity. Read’s search for the cause of cultural 
vitality leads him back to the individual artist. ‘‘Art,’” he says, ‘“‘... is not the 
by-product of a culture; rather, a culture is the end-product of the outstanding 
personalities of a number of artists” (p. 14). And though public art does exist, 
for the most part the vitality of a work of art is found to have its source in the 
personality of the artist, and its uniqueness in his style. Read places great 
emphasis on this concept of style, defining it in its purity as the “irreducible 
element of personal grace or idiosyncrasy” (p. 17). But a great style can only 
be achieved under maximum conditions of freedom, a freedom difficult to achieve 
in a world where educational, economic and social forces alike conspire to produce 
conformity. 

The outlook for artistic freedom in the future is not bright. Read finds 
almost nothing of positive value for art in any conceivable political or economic 
pattern we may fall heir to. The most we can hope for is that, in the new scheme, 
the artist may be ignored. For constructive recommendations he turns, more 
hopefully, to educational reform. 

We literally dare not, he states, face the full implications of what our present 
system of education has done to our society. In brief, it aims at the production 
of uniform standards of intelligence, emphasizes memory rather than imagina- 
tion, tends to insist on an ethical concept of character rather than-a balance or 
integration of the individual personality, and ends by producing a widespread 
neurosis within the structure of society. 

To replace the existing forms Read proposes a system of upbringing based 
upon the acquisition, by each individual, of integrated physical skills—an 
aesthetic education. Education through physical skills could have far reaching 
effects, not only on the arts but on the temper of society as a whole. Among 
other things it would affect directly the problem of taste. 

In a society where taste can be shown to exist, it is not, he feels, the property 
of a few, but rests on a broad base; and further, ‘“Wherever you have a people 
that possesses infallible taste, there you will find that the principle of education 
or the merely instinctive mode of upbringing is based on the acquisition of 
physical skills—skills which may be either practical and utilitarian, or ritualistic 
and recreational, but which always involve, as the price of efficiency, the culti- 
vation of harmony and grace” (p. 34). Examples cited are Peasant art—the 
art of a people whose education is essentially manual—and Chinese art, with 
its basis in the commonly practiced craft of calligraphy. Psychologically his 
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case for aesthetic education is based on the Gestalt position that skill is the 
product of discrimination—the felt difference between one action and another, 
this difference being one of economy or grace. 

But taste, while important, is not the goal of aesthetic education. ‘‘Our aim,” 
says Read, “is the same as Plato’s—the moral and intellectual wholeness or 
health of mankind—and art is for me, as it was for Plato, a means to this end” 
(p. 64). Education since the middle ages has attempted to increase the powers 
of the intellect, discipline the emotions, and build up a knowledge and under- 
standing of the natural world. What it has not done is to create a balanced 
or harmonious personality. Further, the centering of attention on intellectual 
attainment at the expense of moral virtue, is, in Read’s words, “putting danger- 
ous instruments into the hands of people whose instinctual life may be, not 
merely uniformed, but even evilly disposed” (p. 66). The best place to resolve 
those frustrations which exist in individuals and eventually twist the social 
structure is in the basic education. Creative activity is at once the means by 
which we can achieve the moral revolution and the substance of an enduring 
culture. 

But there still exists the problem, stated in the introduction, of reconciling 
aesthetic aims—and now an aesthetic education—with an industrial civilization. 
In order to solve pressing aesthetic and moral issues every man is to become an 
artist, emotionally secure in an intimate association with materials and the 
practice of expressive skills. But how are these skills to be retained and justi- 
fied in a world where the machine produces efficiently for all? The problem is 


that of Ruskin, Morris, and Erie Gill, and, like Gill, Read proposes a duplex 
civilization, divided horizontally. This civilization, with its great impersonal, 
rational art created at the machine level, will have a warmer personal art created 
at the level of individual skill. In this it will be related to the civilization of 
Egypt, in which the monumental, rational art of the priests and rulers and the 
intimate, naturalistic art of the people went side by side. 

Grorce D. CULLER 
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FRANCE AND UNESCO 


In May, the Editor had the good fortune to be able to visit Paris, for the 
first time since the war. He met in person several of France’s leading aesthe- 
ticians, with whom he had been corresponding: among them CHartes Lato, 
ETIENNE Sourtau, RaymMonp Bayer, and Lucien Rupravur. Long conversa- 
tions and the enjoyment of their delightful hospitality added to his sense of 
friendship with these leaders in our field, and to his respect for their achieve- 
ments under the worst of difficulties. He was presented with the first issue of 
the long-awaited Revue d’Esthétique, an impressive quarterly on which fuller 
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comment will be made in our next issue. It includes a friendly account by 
Raymond Bayer of the American Society for Aesthetics, and of this Journal. 

The Editor also attended a meeting of the Société Francaise d’Esthétique, at 
29 rue d’Ulm. Charles Lalo presided. The speaker was Mme. F. Minkowska, 
and her paper, illustrated with lantern-slides, was entitled De Van Gogh et 
Seurat aux dessins d’enfants. 

The Editor’s trip was made by invitation of Unesco, whose Arts and Letters 
section contemplates enlarging its activities. In its Paris headquarters on the 
Avenue Kléber, between May 11th and 15th, Unesco assembled an “Experts’ 
meeting on the Arts in General Education”’, in the hope of receiving some work- 
able, concrete suggestions along this line. Those invited were HerBperT READ 
(United Kingdom, writer on modern art and education), E. M. O’R. Dickey 
(United Kingdom, Director of Artistic Education), Grorcre Favre (France, 
Inspector of Music Teaching for Paris and Department of the Seine), Zouran 
Kopaty (Hungary, composer, professor at the Budapest Conservatoire), THomas 
Munro (U:S.A.). Professors Lalo, Souriau, and Bayer also attended some of 
the sessions as special guests, and several of Unesco’s permanent staff took an 
active part in the discussions—notably Peter Bellew, head of the Arts and 
Letters Section, and Drs. Azavedo of Brazil and Kuo of China. Herbert Read 
was made chairman, and Thomas Munro rapporteur. 

Most of the discussion, and the steps recommended, bore a close relation to 
the subject of aesthetics. They stressed international and intercultural ex- 


change and cooperation in all the arts, and the development of the arts in general 
education. The following is quoted from the rapporteur’s report: 


The Committee considered the meaning of the terms ‘art’ and ‘general education’ and 
the relationship between them. It was decided that the term ‘arts’ should be understood 
as including not only the visual arts and crafts such as painting, sculpture, architecture 
and pottery, but also music, creative writing, the theater, dance and cinema. . . . ‘General 
education’ would be understood as covering all age levels,—that is, the education of adults 
as well as children; it would include not only school instruction, but the utilization of 
such agencies as museums, radio, films, libraries, publications and folk arts. 

The gencral aim in view was the establishment of administrative machinery to develop 
and enrich the réle of the arts in general education throughout the world. In view of 
Unesco’s concern with international aspects of cultural activity, it was decided that empha- 
sis should be laid in the present meeting on devising means for better utilization of the 
arts for strengthening international and intercultural understanding and sympathy. It 
was agreed that the arts have a vital part to play along these lines, and one which has 
not been adequately utilized in the past. The arts would provide an excellent means for 
helping each cultural group to develop a respect not only for its own cultural achievements, 
but also for those of other cultural groups. It was recognized, accordingly, that the 
activities of this meeting should be concerned not so much with the training of professional 
artists as with (a), studies and activities leading to a fuller appreciation and understanding 
of the arts on the part of all individuals, the great majority of whom would not be profes- 
sional artists; and (b), the development of opportunities for creative achievement and 
expression through the arts for all individuals, beginning with the lowest grades of school. 
These last should not be restricted to students choosing a specialized vocational course 
in the arts. 

In view of continued tensions and unsettlement in the world situation, and the fact that 
normal cultural interchange had not yet been re-established since the war, it was felt that 
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concrete and constructive measures by Unesco along these lines were extremely urgent. 
The recognized power of the arts to promote emotional and other personal adjustment 
among individuals and peoples should be utilized as fully and promptly as possible. 

After these general considerations, the Committee proceeded to frame a series of con- 
crete proposals. As set forth in the document on Administrative Machinery for the Arts 
in General Education, they call for the recommendation by Unesco that each member 
state in Unesco and the United Nations establish a National Committee on the Arts in 
General Education. They call, secondly, for the setting up by Unesco of an International 
Council for the Arts in General Education, which should provide a central clearing-house 
for international co-operation in this field. The International Council would cooperate 
with the several National Committees for the Arts in General Education, and also with 
professional associations (such as those of artists and teachers of the arts) and with indi- 
viduals who might render valuable services. Proposals were also made for a Provisional 
Committee and for a Conference to work out the details of administrative organization on 
both the national and international levels. In suggesting the general outlines of this 
administrative machinery, the Committee felt it to be of the utmost importance that 
considerable latitude and flexibility be allowed for adapting the structure of National 
Committees to conditions prevailing in each country: as, for example, the degree to which 
such Committees should be governmental or private in status. It was also felt important 
that international cultural exchange should not be rigidly channelled through official 
bureaus, but should stimulate experiment and research by local institutions and private 
individuals along original lines. 

Having adopted this set of proposals for administrative machinery, the Committee 
went on to discuss the kind of specific service or function which this machinery could most 
profitably carry out. Among the services most urgently needed, especially by teachers 
and students remote from the large metropolitan centers, are the following: (a) information 
regarding improved methods for teaching the arts; (b) circulation of exhibitions, not only 
of great works of art, past and present, but also of students’ work illustrating various 
educational methods; (c) information regarding sorces of supply for materials to be 
used in teaching of the arts, such as reproductions, books, phonographic recordings, musical 
instruments, painting and modelling equipment, films, etc.; (d) translation and publication 
of important books and articles in the field, most of which are not available for widespread 
use by teachers; (e) encouraging the arrangement of international dramatic and musical 
festivals; (f) encouraging the organization of international federations of teachers and 
other professional workers in the field, and international congresses for the exchange of 
ideas; (g) assisting teachers and school systems in search of expert counsel on educational 
problems to secure it from the best qualified sources; (h) aiding and encouraging the inter- 
change of teachers and students, and the establishment of scholarships for research, 
especially for the purpose of observation and study in foreign countries. 

At the final session, the Committee went on to discuss some of the more fundamental 
problems which might be encountered in the future development of the project. It was 
agreed that, to secure the greatest possible values from the use of arts in general education, 
careful use should be made of recent scientific findings on the psychological and sociological 
aspects of art education. In particular attention should be paid to recent advances in our 
understanding of the growth of personality, to the réle which art has played in various 
social cultures, and of the significance of various types of artistic product in relation to 
their cultural background. 


SPAIN 


Through the kindness of Dr. F. Mrrapent and the publishers, we have re- 
ceived four issues of the quarterly Revista de Ideas Esteticas (Vol. V, Nos. 17, 18, 
19, 20, for 1947). Dr. Mirabent’s adress is Via Layetana, 190, Barcelona. 
That of the Revista is Instituto Diego Velazquez, Duque de Medinaceli, 4, 
Madrid. The Director of the Institute’s Seccién de Estetica is Jos& Cam6n 
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Aznar. Dr Mirabent’s writings and correspondence show him to be alertly in 
touch with international developments in aesthetics. His letter of April 21 
mentions his plan to read a paper on L’Esthétique et V Humanisme at the Amster- 
dam Congress of Philosophy. From the Revisia for 1947 he sends reprints of 
his recent articles, one of which (Un ensayo norteamericano sobre Goya) dealt 
with Frederick Wight’s much-discussed essay in the Journal of Aesthetics for 
September 1946; another with our special Baroque issue for December 1946 
(Estudios sobre el Barroco); a third with Reflexiones sobre el genio artistico; a 
fourth with the question éEs el paisaje un estado de alma? 

Periodicals in aesthetics are still few, and’ those who wish to keep in touch 
with them internationally cannot afford to ignore the Revista de Ideas Esteticas. 
Its articles and reviews cover a wide range of competent approaches to the 
criticism, history, and theory of the arts. 


POLAND 


Professor WALLIs’s bibliography of Polish aesthetics before 1939 appears 
elsewhere in this issue. He has also sent us one for the years 1945 and 1946, 
which will be published later. Concerning him Prof. W. TaTarkrewicz writes 
from Cracow (Lenartowicza 18): “Dr. Wallis is my former pupil and now profes- 
sor at the University of Lédz. The list of Polish books concerning aesthetics, 
that he has sent you, is excellent; I had only a very few titles to add to it. I 
am now publishing a book on recent philosophy; after this book is finished I 


shall write and send you a short article on ‘Formalistic, Epistemological, and 
Pluralistic Aesthetics in Poland.’ ” 


"NETHERLANDS 
The Tenth International Congress of Philosophy, held at Amsterdam, August 
11-18, announced a section on Aesthetics with D. Barrtiine as President, M. 
J. GRANPRE Mo.ibre as Vice-President, and R. Bayer, H. Evzensere, VL. 
JANKE&LEVITCH, Cu. Lato, and H. 8S. LANGFELD as speakers. GEORGE Boas, 
Hetmut HuNGERLAND, and others of our members and authors planned to 
attend, and a report of the session will be given later. 


GERMANY 


We were also given notice, too late for advance publication, of a meeting of 
philosophers in Germany at the University of Mainz in the French Zone, from 
August first to eighth. The notice was sent by Dr. G. Scuiscnxorr from 
Schlehdorf am Kochelsee, Obb., with a table of contents of his new Zeitschrift 
fiir Philosophische Forschung. The latter also announces Universitas, Zeit- 
schrift fiir Wissenschaft, Kunst und Literatur. These are encouraging signs of 
reviving intellectual life in Germany. 

Hetmut HuNGERLAND planned to attend the Mainz conference. “A week 
ago,”’ he adds (June 2), “an opportunity was offered me to go to Europe and I 
accepted. I shall have to leave here on June 16, fly to Vermont for a ‘briefing,’ 
and then fly to Germany—University of Freiburg, with the ‘Experiment in 
International Living’ as a group leader. It involves a series of seminars with a 
group of American and German students.” 
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From Frau Susanne Dessorr, at Limburgerstrasse 28, Berlin 16, dated 
February 4, 1948: “Yesterday I received the five numbers of the Journal of 
Aesthetics, containing the photo of my late husband, which I sent to you in 
September 1947, and the article of Prof. Laurma, and his own. Prof. Laurila 
died soon after my husband.... I thank you very much, that you let me have 
the Journal with the worthy and beautiful remembrances of my husband, whose 
81st birthday would have been in this week... .” 

Epovarp H. Roprrt forwards a request from Blick in die Wissenschaft, a Berlin 
monthly, to translate and publish two of our articles: Lee’s “The Cultural Lag 
in Aesthetics” and Laporte’s “Attic Vase Painting and Presocratic Philosophy” 
(both in the December 1947 issue). Granted with pleasure. Blick in die 
Wissenschaft is published by the Wissenschaftliche Editionsgesellschaft, Miil- 
lerstr. 97B, Berlin N65. The February 1948 issue contains several capable articles, 
well illustrated, in the field of Kunstwissenschaft. 


RICHARD MULLER-FREIENFELS 


A letter to the Editor from Dr. Atrrep Ernstern, Professor of Music, Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., dated November 18, 1947: 


I happen to read the letter of ‘“Germany’s other leading pre-war aesthetician,’’ Herr 
Richard Miiller-Freienfels, published in the last issue of your excellent quarterly. Appar- 
ently you do not know that Herr Miller-Freienfels was also a ‘‘leading Nazi aesthetician.”’ 
He did not ‘‘suffer deeply under Naziism’’ as—allegedly—so many of the scholars of the 
younger generation, but was himself a happy and honored follower of the doctrines of 
Adolph Hitler. 

I quote the following paragraph from his book ‘‘Psychologie der Musik’’ (Berlin- 
Lichterfelde 1936, Ch. Friedrich Vieweg G.m.n.H.), p. 124 ff.: ‘“‘Im Gegensatz zu dem 
iiberspitzten Individualismus der ‘Atonalen’ macht sich seit einiger Zeit eine Gegenbewe- 
gung geltend, die einen neuen Stil aus dem Geist der Gemeinschaft erhofft. Zum Teil 
unter Ankniipfung an mittelalterliche Musik erstrebt man eine neue Gemeinschaftskunst. 
Derartiges regte sich schon in der musikalischen Jugendbewegung und wird neuerdings 
von der nationalsozialistischen Bewegung getragen, die den Individualismus bekimpft 
und eine neue Gemeinschaftskultur erstrebt. Es wire héchst erfreulich, wenn sich auf 
diese Weise ein neuer, an die vodlkische Uberlieferung ankniipfender Musikstil bilden 
wiirde, der als Einheit aus den iiberindividualistischen Bestrebungen kaum erwachsen 
kann. Denn, das haben unsre Darlegungen immer betont: das unterbewusste Formgefiihl— 
die Voraussetzung jeden Stils—ist nichts Individuelles, sondern bildet sich aus der Ge- 
samtheit einer gemeinsamen Musikkultur heraus. Dass die gewaltige vilkische Aufrittelung 
etnen neuen Boden schafft fiir eine neue einheitliche Musikkultur, ist unsre Hoffnung.” 

His hope, unfortunately for him, was not fulfilled. In the literature recommended 
for this chapter, he does not fail to quote the works of two of the most rabid Nazis, Eiche- 
nauer and Hans Joachim Moser. 

I would appreciate it if you would publish this letter in your next issue with my full 
name. In any case I shall send it to Herr Miiller-Freienfels himself—only to prove that 
he cannot cheat all Americans. 


Reply from the Editor to Dr. Einstein, December 9, 1947: 


This is to acknowledge with thanks your letter of November 18 about Miiller-Freienfels, 
with a quotation from his book on the psychology of music. I agree with you that the 
matter should be given full publicity in the Journal. 

I was glad to see that you had sent a copy of your letter to Miiller-Freienfels. I am 
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doing the same, with a request that he send mea reply toit. In the mean time, do you have 
any additional evidence to confirm the serious charge that he was a “leading Nazi aes- 
thetician’’? Have you evidence, for example, that he was a member of the Nazi Party or 
engaged in any political or other active cooperation with Nazi leaders? 

Your reference to the “last issue” of the Journal is apparently to that of September, 
1947, page 83. I wonder if you noticed the previous references to Miiller-Freienfels; the 
first of which was in the issue for September, 1946, page 73. In this note, I quoted from a 
letter sent me by an officer in the American Military Occupation Intelligence, who was in a 
position to know the present status of Miller-Freienfels from the official American stand- 
point. As you will see, my informant gave a quite favorable reportonhim. Itis mentioned 
that ‘‘They appear to be enjoying very pleasant relations with quite a few highly placed 
people at the Headquarters. The Professor has been inactive since 1942, when the Nazis 
placed him and his publication on the Index, but he expects to resume his teaching ae- 
tivities.’”’ In a later issue, that of June, 1947, page 333, I quoted from a letter of Miiller- 
Freienfels to the effect that he was ‘‘dismissed by the Nazis in 1938” on account of his active 


resistance. . . . Can you suggest any other sources to which I could write for corroborative 
evidence? 


Excerpt from a letter to the Editor by Dr. Einstein, dated December 17, 1947: 


Many thanks for your letter of December 9. May I say frankly that it is neither my 
business nor my inclination to investigate the activities of Herr Miiller-Freienfels. It is 
his job to prove that he was or is no Nazi. 


On December 9, the Editor wrote also to Dr. Miiller-Freienfels, enclosing a 
copy of Dr. Einstein’s first letter, and saying, “I wish, therefore, that you would 


write me an explicit reply to his charge that you were a Nazi sympathizer, to 
which I can give full publicity if necessary.” 

The following reply from Dr. Miiller-Freienfels (translated) was dated Janu- 
ary 15, 1948: 


I regret it extremely, if you have received a false conception of me through the letter of 
Mr. Einstein. And I understand perfectly that you wish to receive an official document 
concerning my attitude toward Naziism. I think that the enclosed endorsement from the 
University of Berlin is proof enough. Today, before one is accepted in a public office, 
he must furnish a proof that no blame touches him, which is strictly tested by the German 
authorities and then again by the occupational forces. That happened to me long ago. 

I think that, accordingly, you will not have to regret that you interceded for me in such a 
generous manner. I have welcomed this gratefully, not only for the sake of myself, but 
as a sign of solidarity between the learned, which is not limited by political borders and 
which, first of all, extends the hand to the vanquished nation... . 


Enclosure in above letter, dated January 14, 1948, and signed by Professor 
Dr. Rogowsky as Dean of the Faculty of Policical Economy of the University 
of Berlin (translated): 


Hereby it is verified that Prof. Dr. Richard Miiller-Freienfels, resident of Berlin-Dahlem, 
Ihnestr. 38, on June 20, 1938, through decree of the National Socialistic ministry, was 
dismissed from his post as professor at the Berlin School of Economics. In October, 1946, 
the School of Economics merged with the Political Economy Faculty of the University of 
Berlin. After the conduct of Prof. Dr. Miiller-Freienfels during the Nazi regime was 
thoroughly examined by the German and Allied Control Authorities, he was reappointed 
as professor of philosophy and psychology of the Faculty of Political Economy and has 
good success in teaching. 
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Additional reply (translated), signed by Dr. Miiller-Freienfels: 


The letter of Mr. Alfred Einstein is proof of how hard it is to understand German condi- 
tions from abroad and how easily unjust judgements are passed. The book quoted by 
Mr. Einstein was written in the year 1935 and published in 1936, when we in Germany did 
not yet fully recognize the complete gruesomeness of Naziism. I hoped then as did many 
other men who today are working with the Allied authorities that National Socialism would 
gradually steer a reasonable course. We felt it right not to run away from it, but to hold 
the line here as long as compatible with our honor and to try to work against the Nazis 
here, as was possible only when one avoided falling immediately into the hands of the 
Gestapo. It was’a much less dangerous thing to display enmity to the Nazis in a foreign 
country than in the neighborhood of the concentration camps. In those days, when a 
book was to be printed, most publishers demanded that, somehow, reference be made to 
National Socialism. Every intelligent man in Germany knew this and understood this 
and even the leading Nazis knew how little it meant, but they demanded it, with an eye to 
the stupid ones in Germany and with regard to foreign lands where the people didn’t know 
the coercion that was intangibly oppressing us. 

I beg now to read exactly the place cited by Mr. E. I speak therein only of music and 
say that in the youth movement already in the time from 1905-1933, there was a current 
which strove for a new style form in music through reviving the old folk songs and the com- 
munity art of the Middle Ages, which had nothing to do with politics and Naziism. I 
say, further, that Naziism took over this tendency, a thing that had to be said, from the 
point of view of conscientiousness, in a book written in 1935. I then expressed the hope 
that something good for music development could come out of the universal rousing of the 
folk-consciousness, with which at the same time it is said that the results were then not yet 
displayed. Today, I still believe that all manner of worthy tendencies were there and I 
then heard non-national socialists speak with a certain reluctant respect of some musical 
effects of the Hitler youth. I myself had no relation to it. I can only say that, in the 
meantime, in the pure musical movement recommended by me at that time, among others 
the works of Carmina Burana von Orff were prevalent, a noble and singular art that found 
honest recognition also among anti-Nazis. Whether Orff personally was a National Social- 
ist, I don’t know, but that one esteemed him here had nothing to do with polities. I myself 
esteem in any case only the music in these and similar works, and believe that they promise a 
fulfillment of that which hovered before me as a hope in 1935. I do not expect and I do not 
wish that this tendency alone will predominate. But today I still stand by the scientific 
conviction then expressed that a new art style is not made from single individuals, but 
develops organically out of sociological transformations, in which case again I do not think 
primarily of politics. 

To the further attacks of Mr. E. I say that it is not correct that I ‘recommended’ Eiche- 
hauer’s book. I named it, without a word of commendation, only because it seemed to 
me to be typical of the times. Still more astonished was I that Mr. E. characterized Hans 
J. Moser absolutely as a “‘rabid Nazi.’’ Mr. Einstein knows as well as I that Moser’s book 
first appeared in 1920 when there was no such thing as Hitlerism. Further, he knows that 
Moser stood close to Mr. Kestenberg, the conductor of the Prussian music system, who was 
immediately dismissed by the Nazis in 1933. He stood, as I know from personal conversa- 
tion with him, in embittered antagonism to Naziism, and it was actually hazardous for 
me in the year 1935 to cite a book of this dismissed man. Then I did not suspect that Moser 
would cross over, at least externally, to the Nazis, some years afterwards. Since that 
time, I have had no more connection with him. I may well suppose that Mr. Einstein, 
inasmuch as he knows that Moser was at the last a “‘rabid Nazi,” also knows that in 1935 
he was not yet so. At any rate, I may herewith communicate this to him. I can actually 
add that even in the year 1936, I, as well as Mr. Dessoir, was present when at a fete of 
Moser’s in a private home, the Gestapo suddenly appeared and conducted a severe ex- 
amination. 

A special surprise for me was, however, the communication of Mr. Einstein that I was a 
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“‘happy and honored follower of the doctrines of Hitler.’’ It would interest me to know 
the source of this information. Nothing of happiness or honor was evident to me, but I 
can well furnish him superabundant proofs to the contrary. That, however, would lead 
too far here, and I limit myself to one single bit of proof that I hope will suffice. In the 
enclosed official confirmation of the University of Berlin, it is established: (1) that in 1938 
I was dismissed by the Nazis, with which the Nazi government itself very emphatically 
refuted the assertion of Mr. Einstein that Iam a “leading Nazi aesthetician.” (2) That I, 
as does anyone today serving as a college professor, furnished proof that I did not establish 
myself as a Nazi. 

I can explain to myself, only with understandable bitterness, how such an author as 
Mr. Einstein for whom I have had such esteem can pass such an opinion as he has done in 
his letter without knowing the people and situations. For the rest, I was dismissed for 
opposing those very theories and precepts of the Nazis, probably in consideration of which 
Mr. Einstein had to leave Germany. 


A letter to the Editor from James E. King, Jr., Staff Secretary, Office of 
Military Government for Germany (U-S.), Berlin, Germany, 13 February 1948: 


Your letter of 31 December 1947, addressed to General Clay, concerning Professor 
Richard Mueller-Freienfels, has been referred to this office for reply. 

Professor Mueller-Freienfels was a member of the Nazi Party from 1933 until May 1939, 
at which time he left the Party on his own volition. He was a member of the National 
Socialist Teachers Association, the National Socialist Professors Association, and the 
National Socialist Alumni Association. It is further known that he was from 1933 until 
1939 an active Nazi in his field. He was denazified in 1946 in Berlin, and at the present time 
he is, as far as we know, free to take up his old profession. 

It is hoped that the above will give you sufficient information to determine Professor 
Mueller-Freienfels’ eligibility for membership in your organization. It is reasonable to 
assume that if accepted there will be some criticism since, even though he has been de- 
nazified, he was an active member of the Party during the years 1933 to 1939 and held his 
professorship on that account. However, it should also be taken into consideration that 
in view of the political situation in Germany in the year 1938 it required considerable 
moral courage for a person to disassociate himself voluntarily from the Party, especially 
after having been in the organization since 1933. 


Excerpt from a letter by the Editor to Dr. Miiller-Freienfels, dated March 
30, 1948: 


Your explanation of your attitude toward Nazism, your early connection with the party 
and subsequent voluntary withdrawal, your dismissal from the University by the Nazis 
and recent reinstatement, seem quite adequate to me. I am less interested in ancient 
history than in what useful work we can do now and in future. 


Postscript: The Editor fully shares Dr. Einstein’s hatred of Nazism, and is 
glad to publish the above correspondence for the record. No evidence has been 
presented for doubting the sincerity of Dr. Miiller-Freienfels’s anti-Nazi stand 
since 1939. 

In general, we feel that the whole question of an author’s political past is of 
secondary importance in a technical periodical today. We reserve the right 
to publish significant articles on aesthetics by anyone whatever, without im- 
plying an indorsement of that writer’s past or present views or actions. Profes- 
sor Miiller-Freienfels’s contributions to aesthetics have been extremely valuable. 
Readers of this Journal should have the opportunity to profit from them in 
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future, and from whatever other services he can render along professional lines. 
Aside from Dr. Einstein’s quotation, we have found in his writings no trace of 
either Nazi or Communist ideology. We expect, in the near future, to publish 
articles by him, by Emil Utitz, by other German aestheticians, and by dis- 
tinguished foreign writers of other nationalities and political creeds. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


From Emit Urrrz, April 26th, 1948: “With sincerest thanks I acknowledge 
the issue of your Journal of Aesthetics of March 1948 which I received yesterday. 
I have been very pleased indeed to read your article about me and also your 
very interesting and instructive essay about ‘Methods in the Psychology of 
Art.’ I completely agree with you, when you say: “The important thing is to 
have an active discipline concerned with factual, scientific studies of the arts 
from many points of view—psychological, sociological, religious and other— 
whether it be distinguished from aesthetics or included in a broader concept of 
aesthetics.’ The essay I sent proves it. It shows clearly the necessary and 
insoluble connection of artistic problems with the aesthetic ones. It’s a most 
comforting feeling for me, that my essay about the fundamental problems of 
our science will appear in your Journal. Mrs. M. Bites-Palevitch and Mr. 
Moos only mentioned—of course—my older traveaux; my recent ones are: 


Ueberwindung des Expressionismus (1927); Geschichte der Aesthetik (1932); Mensch und 
Kultur (1939); Von der Sendung der Philosophie (1935); Das Schéne und die Kunst (1947) in 
Der Zeitschrift fiir die Kunst, Leipzig.” 


HUNGARY 


The Hungarian Libraries Board in Budapest has sent a copy of Mouseion for 
1946. It was the Yearbook of the Hungarian Society of Aesthetics (A Magyar 
Eszetétikai Térsasdg Evkényve). Resumés in French are given of the principal 
articles: Les perspectives de Vesthétique moderne, by Ladislas Bardnsky-J6b; 
L’architecture moderne, by Attila Kotanyi; Bariék, by Béla Hamvas; Henry 
Moore, by Katherine Kemény; La poésie surréaliste, by Arpad Mezei; Picasso, 
by Stéphanie Mandy; A la mémoire de Louis Vajda, by André Balint; La nature 
et la beauté, by Louis Ferdinand Varga; L’art ct la religion, by Louis Szabo. 


AUSTRIA 


From the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna, Dr. FrrpINAND EcKHARDT 
writes his thanks for material sent him by the Editor on educational work in, 
American art museums. Such work at the Vienna museum has been going on for 
two years, he adds. ‘In my lectures I avoid mentioning names of artists and 
historical dates. ... What I try to do is to give people a feeling of the natural 
function of the work of art, its subject, meaning, use, aesthetic value, and so on. 
... Reconstruction of the damaged museum-buildings in Vienna is going on very 
slowly.” He sends catalogues of some enterprising art exhibits recently held; 
also his new books Wir und die Kunst and Das Betrachten von Kunstwerkenh. 
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SWEDEN 


SrxtTeEn Strémsom of the National Museum, Stockholm, made many friends in 
America during his visit here with an exhibit of Swedish art several years ago. 
Sending a young Swedish museum man to study in Cleveland, he adds, ““Concern- 
ing the Journal of Aesthetics, I have certainly got it, three issues, and I enjoy it 
very much. After the war it fills a very great gap after the leading German 
literature, now disappeared for a very long time. I think the responsibility for 
the coming evolution also in our field is enormous, but also the joy of creating a 
new era must encourage you to realize new forms of thinking and communicat- 
ing.” Recent visitors from the Cleveland Museum to Stockholm, where they 
were cordially welcomed by Dr. Strémbom, have brought back an impressive 
array of beautifully printed books on Swedish art and craftwork. 


SWITZERLAND 


Studia Philosophica, annual of the Swiss Philosophical Society, is now available 
through A. J. Phiebig, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Published in Ger- 
man, French, and Italian since 1941, it has included articles on aesthetics, such 
as Das Problem der dsthetischen Form, by F. Menpicus, Professor an der Eidge- 
ndssischen Technischen Hochschule, Ziirich. Of interest in aesthetics, also, are 
Supplements 3 and 4 by Dr. Hans Kunz of the University of Basel, Die anthro- 
pologische Bedeutung der Phantasie; Part I is psychological, Part II anthropo- 


logical. 
Dr. Econ KornmMann of Lugano-Castagnola, Violetta, writes (May 20) to 
express his interest in the Journal and to promise an article for it shortly. 
Printed in Switzerland in English, French, and German, the magazine Graphis 
is truly an “International Journal for Graphic and Applied Art.” With illustra- 
tions in several colors, it contains timely articles on modern art and art history. 
Its American address is now 16 W. 90 St., New York 24, N. Y. 


INDIA 


P. J. Coaupuury, lecturer in physics and philosophy at Visva-Bharati, San- 
tiniketan, Bengal (founded by the poet Tagore), sends an interesting paper on 
“‘Psychical Distance in Indian Aesthetics.’’ It discusses Edward Bullough’s 
theory, and Lester D. Longman’s article on it in this Journal for September 1947. 
We plan to publish it in an early issue. It is gratifying to find the circle of our 
readers and contributors thus extending to remoter parts of the earth. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS 
ANNUAL MEETING 


When this issue went to press in June, the following program had been worked 
out. All meetings were to be held at the Fogg Museum, Harvard University. 
Prof. Henry D. AIKEN, of the philosophy department at Harvard, was program 
chairman. 

Sept. 1, First Session: Problems of Meaning and Representation in the Arts. 
(Chairman: Renato Poaetori, Harvard University.) Sept. 2, Second Session: 
Aesthetics of Music. (Chairman, Carrout Pratt, Princeton University.) Third 
Session: Aesthetics and Valuation. (Chairman, Henry D. Arken, Harvard 
University.) Evening: Annual Banquet, with President’s Address by KaTHARINE 
GitBert. Sept. 3, Fourth Session: Psychological Problems of Art. (Chair- 
man, RupotF ARNHEIM, Sarah Lawrence College.) Fifth Session: European 
Conferences on Art and Philosophy. (Chairman, Hetmut HunGERLAND, Cali- 
fornia College of Arts and Crafts.) Business meeting. 


The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics met on May 15 at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
LAURENCE SCHMECKEBIER. ARTHUR LOESSER, pianist and music critic, spoke 
on “Viewpoints of a Music Critic.” 


PACIFIC COAST DIVISION 


Siath Annual Report, June 15, 1947 to June 15, 1948 


The Pacific Coast Division of the A.S.A. held its sixth annual meeting on May 
8th and 9th, 1948, at Los Angeles. The meeting took place at the Olive Hill 
Foundation. Sixty members aud guests attended the sessions. The following 
papers were presented: ‘Art for Art’s Sake from the Standpoint of Kant’s Aes- 
thetic Theory,” Atos J. Scuarpt; “Aesthetic Experience and Emergent Evo- 
lution,” StepHEN C. Tornay; “Art for Art’s Sake,” Himatre Hiner; ‘Esteban 
de Arteaga’s Theory of ‘Ideal Beauty’,” Manure, Outeurn; “Art for Art’s Sake 
from Practical Experience,” JAMes H. Breasten, Jr.; “Two Views on the Func- 
tion of Art in Society,’”” HeLmMur HuNGERLAND; “Attempts to Measure Musical 
Taste,” Paut R. Farnsworts; “Some Problems Concerning a Naturalistic 
Aesthetics,” Avrum Srroiz; “Concerning the Development of the Sonata,’ P. 
H. APELL. 

At the business meeting on May 8th, the financial report, the report on the 
activities within the different districts (cf. below) were read and approved, and, 
on motion of the nominating committee, Helmut Hungerland was re-elected sec- 
retary of the Pacific Coast Division. 

The Southern District held a meeting on November 29, 1947 at Pomona College 
(reported in this Jourhal, vol. VI, 376). 

The Central District held a meeting on December 5, 1947 at the California Col- 
lege of Arts and Crafts, Oakland. Dr. ALtrrep NEUMEYER presented an illus- 
trated lecture on “Indian Contributions to Spanish Colonial Art.” 

The Seminars in Aesthetics in the Central District continued to meet regularly 
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under the direction of H. Hungerland. The San Francisco seminar concluded its 
third year; meetings were held at the homes of members of the group; the average 
attendance was 16 persons for a total of six meetings. The following papers were 
presented: Paut Eruuison, “Evaluation of Poetry”; Davin Everat1, “Analysis 
of Northrop’s The Meeting of East and West”; Freperick Fouurz, ‘Classification 
and Evaluation in Music”; H. HunGERuAN»D, “The Concepts of ‘Integration’ and 
‘Causality’ in Cultural Studies”; ‘““The Function of Images in Art Criticism’”’; 
Dorotuy Mercer, “Analysis of American Literature in Relation to ‘American 
Ideas’.”’ 

The Oakland-Berkeley seminar concluded its sixth year successfully. The 
meetings took place at the home of Mr. and Mrs. H. Hungerland in Piedmont; 
the average attendance was 15 persons for a total of 21 meetings (as compared with 
13 persons for 14 meetings in the previous year). The following papers were 
presented: A. D. ABEL, “Varda and the ‘Circle’ Painters’; “Symbolism in the 
Paintings of Varda and E. Graham”; A. Benson, “The Sociology of the ‘Circle’ 
Group and Related Groups”; Ropert Duncan, “The Berkeley Poets”; Wm11AM 
EvERsEN, “Analysis of two Poems by William Eversen’’; J. GinpDEMEISTER, “Sym- 
bolism in the Poetry of ‘Circle’ Magazine”; IsaneL C. HunGERLAND, “Truth in 
Art”; H. HunGERLAND, “Symbolism in the Visual Arts”; Satty Jongs, ‘“‘Analy- 
sis of the Novels of Henry Green”; R. Kuuns, “The Concept of ‘Nature’ in the 
Art of Dante and his Contemporaries”; E. Lyon, “Analysis of the Criticism of 
the Henry Miller Group”; W. Matson, “Jazz and 18th Century Music’’; Josx- 
PHINE Miss, “Analysis of the Poetry in ‘Circle’ Magazine’; A. Strout, “Is 
Naturalism True?”’; D. Werks, “Analysis of the Short Stories in ‘Circle’ Maga- 
zine’; M. Witson, ‘‘Analysis of Schoenberg’s Pierrot Lunaire’”’; J. W. Youron, 
“The Philosophy of Henry Miller”, “Critical Analysis of Van Meter Ames’ 
André Gide’; and three group projects: (1) Descriptive Analysis of a drawing by 
Tchelitchev; (2) Descriptive Analysis of Joan Viro’s Dutch Interior; (3) Descrip- 
tive Analysis of Hart Crane’s At Melville’s Tomb. 

Hetmut HuNGERLAND 


Through the kindness of Dr. Epw1n M. Buakg, we have received a copy of the 
Inter-Society Color Council’s News Letter No. 74 for January 1949. It contains 
a concise summary of recent psychological investigation of color preferences, by 
J. P. Guitrorp, with a note on color harmony. The Secretary of the Council is 
Dorotuy Nickerson, Box 155, Benjamin Franklin Station, Washington 4, D. C 


The National Art Education Association issued a Report of Progress in March 
1948, published by the Related Arts Service of 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17,’ 
N. Y. Epwin Ziecrexp, Head of the art department at Teachers College, is 
President; Irato L. DeFrancesco, director of art education at State Teachers 
College in Kutztown, Pa., is Secretary-Treasurer. The new organization, affili- 
ated with the National Education Association, combines four regional groups: 
the Southeastern, Eastern, Western, and Pacific Arts Associations. Ziegfeld 
reports “general and enthusiastic support” for it by the art teachers of America. 


The Editor regrets to announce the death on April 22 of Dr. Ivy CAMPBELL- 
FisHER of Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. She had been a member of the American 
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Society for Aesthetics since its organization. Dr. Campbell-Fisher had been at 
Wells College for thirty-three years; for the last thirty as Professor of Philosophy 
and Psychology, of which department she was for many years the chairman. 
She had just been made chairman of the newly erected Department of Aesthetics 
(Psychological and Philosophical). Shortly before her death, Dr. Campbell- 
Fisher sent the Editor the following statement regarding this new Department of 
Aesthetics. We have not yet heard whether it will be continued, but hope that 
it will. In any case, it represented a significant step in the history of American 
aesthetics, and of college education. 


Wells College, under the presidency of William Leighton Greene, has just taken the 
pioneer step of setting up a separate Department of Aesthetics (Psychological and Philo- 
sophical). Dr. Ivy G. Campbell-Fisher has been made chairman of the new department 
and for the present is its only member. However, as in the case of the integrative major 
‘‘Aesthetics And The Arts’’ which Wells has for several years been carrying on successfully 
(for its description see The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Sept. 1946), the Depart- 
ment of Aesthetics hopes to have members from different art departments take some part 
in the new courses. No major in Aesthetics alone will be offered, at least now. The ideal 
of the Department is not only to have aesthetics closely integrated with the arts and to 
offer courses that will supplement the art courses, but also to have courses of general cul- 
tural value for students in other than arts departments. 

The following slate of courses has been set up for trial next year. (1) A first semester 
course in ‘General Aesthetics’ to cover the following topics: art as product of man, indivi- 
dual and social; the psychology of the creative process; the aesthetic principles in the 
structure of works of art; psychological factors in the formal and expressive sides of art; 
the réles of sense, emotion, reason, intuition (insight). There will be emphasis on concrete 
illustration and analysis throughout the course. (2) Following in the second semester 
will be a course Dr. Campbell-Fisher has named ‘Workshop in Aesthetics.’ In this the 
students are to meet with the instructor each week for a two-hour workshop period when 
experiments will be carried out on the organizational and expressive possibilities of such 
materials as color, line, volume, texture, sound, movement. The remainder of the students’ 
time will be devoted to individual projects. Some attention to the giving and evaluation 
of tests for artistic ability may be included. Another semester course (3), which with (1) 
is required of major students in ‘Aesthetics And The Arts’ is ‘Philosophies of the Beautiful.’ 
(4) A semester course in ‘The Tragic, The Comic, and The Sublime’ will supplement (3). 
It will cover both the theoretical aspects of these categories and their application to life 
and art. (5) and (6), ‘Some World Views in Philosophy and in the Arts’, will deal with 
selected views up to the present in the first semester, with contemporary views in the 
second. Although main emphasis will be on the West, comparisons with the East will be 
made. Parallels between philosophy and the arts will be attempted. Examples are the 
process philosophy of Bergson and Whitehead and the temporalism of Proust, Joyce, 
Thomas Mann; the scientific relativism of Bertrand Russell and the contents expressed 
through cubism, stream of consciousness, atonality. 

So far as is known at Wells this is the only separate department of aesthetics in a liberal 
arts college in this country. And for this reason Wells feels a great responsibility and 
hopes to prompt other colleges to set up departments of aesthetics. 


In view of the 70th birthday of Roy Tempie House of Norman, Okla., many 
scholars are joining in an expression of appreciation for his work. The Editor 
has asked JosEpH RemEnyI of Cleveland, a friend and collaborator of Professor 
House, to prepare the following notice: 


In an age in which activities do not revolve around culture, in fact tend to neglect it, 
it is gratifying to pay tribute to a scholar and literary editor whose activities, rooted in the 
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soil of America, branched out into international significance. It is indeed a pleasure to 
point out the contributions of Roy Temple House to universal understanding in the field of 
letters. Tolstoy said that a genuine human being “‘lives by the light that is within him.” 
Roy Temple House knows how to share this light with many in various parts of the world. 

Roy Temple House was born in 1878 in Lexington, Nebraska. He studied in America 
and in France, and for some time occupied the chair of an exchange professor of literature 
in Germany. He is the possessor of the Legion of Honor. He taught foreign languages 
(French, German, Spanish) at the State University of Oklahoma, and for years was the 
head of the Modern Language Department of that University. He is known as the author 
of several scholarly books, as a translator of plays, and as a poet and critic. 

Since 1927 Professor Roy Temple House has edited Books Abroad, an international 
literary quarterly. No publication has contributed more to the dissemination of foreign 
literatures in America than has Books Abroad. Roy Temple House has succeeded in 
projecting his dream of cultural cooperation upon the printed page. His taste, judgment, 
sympathy and perseverance confirm one’s faith in integrity, represented by an American 
scholar and literary editor, who in an era of destructive compromises has refused to submit 
to the elastic policy of superficialities and prejudices. 


Correction: In the article by William M. Milliken, “The Art of the Goldsmith” 
(June 1948, Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 314), the caption under Fig. 3 should read, not 
“End of III Century B.C.” but “Hellenistic or Roman.” 


CONTRIBUTORS 


JosEpH C. SLOANE is associate professor of the history of art at Bryn Mawr Col- 

lege, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Rupotr ARNHEIM teaches general psychology and psychology of art at Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y., and is Visiting Professor at the Grad- 
uate Faculty of the New School, New York. He wrote Film, Radio, and 
“Psychological Notes on the Poetic Process.” 

WituraM M. Ivins, Jr., formerly of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, now 
lives in Woodbury, Conn. He is author of Art and Geometry and How 
Prints Look. 

ABRAHAM Kaptan is assistant professor of philosophy at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles. 

Mreczystaw WALLIs is professor of aesthetics at the University of Léd4, Poland. 

Paut R. Farnswortu is professor of psychology at Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. 

Meumet AGa-Octv is former editor of Ars Islamica and now lives in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Hvueo LeicuTentritt, author of Music, History, and Ideas, lives in Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Irwin EpMaN is professor of philosophy at Columbia University, and author of 
Philosopher’s Holiday and Arts and the Man. 

Craic LaDnriére is professor of comparative literature at Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Gerorce D. Cuter is assistant editor of this Journal. 
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